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THE TAPESTRY-WORKER. 


BY MARGARET SCOTT MACRITCHIE, 


“CARRY me out, my brethren ; 
For I can work no more. 
Carry me out to meet him — 
My Master at the door ! 
The sun is slowly setting, 
And the old man’s eyes are dim, 
And the task he gave is finished ; 
Carry me out to him! 


“ The task he gave is finished : 
I mind when it began, 

How joyously and swiftly 
The busy moments ran ; 

In ardor for his service, 
Methought I wrought so well 

That e’en his own appointings 
I should at last excel. 


“But through my vain ambition 
There fell the hand divine, 
That quietly effac’d it— 
My dearly-loved design. 
And whilst I sore lamented 
For beauty swept away, 
‘More beauty hath obedience,’ 
I heard the Master say. 


“ Then I was still, my brethren, 
And turned to toil anew, 

Leaving to Aim the guidance, 
Whose plans are sure and true ; 

And though to trace his pattern 
At times I vainly tried, 

My heart found rest remembering 
fe sees the other side. 


“T sat behind the canvas, 
I saw no beauty grow, 
I held his own directions — 
Enough for me to know ; 
Many had wider portions 
Of clearer, brighter hue, 
But the old man in the corner 
The Master needed too, 


“ And if nor gain nor glory 
Shine out from this my weft, 
Still he will not be angry — 
I did the task he left. 
And now that I am helpless, 
And weary is my frame, 
My brethren, in the distance 
I hear him call my name.” 


They bore the old man gently 
Forth from the working-room, 

Forth from the ended labor, 
Forth from the silent loom, 

And down a voice came floating, 
A voice serene and blest, 

“O good and faithful servant! 
Enter thou into rest. 
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“ Long, long in patient duty 
Thy yearning soul was tried ; 

Open thine eyes to beauty 
Upon the other side! 

Behind the canvas toiling, 
Thou didst not dream of this, 

That every shadow-tangle 
Wrought out eternal bliss ; 


“ And every thread mysterious 
Into the pattern given, 
Was weaving rich perfection 
Of love and life in heaven. 
Now rise thou to the glory 
By lowly hearts possessed, 
Who but fulfil my bidding, 
And leave to me the rest!” 
Sunday Magazine. 


WAITING. 


Wuere the sunlight and the shadow 
Strive throughout the day, 

Happy children in the meadow 
Gaily laugh and play ; 

Boasting one above another, 
As they idly roam, 

How will each surpass the other 
When their ships come home! 


We, who smile at childish prattle 
With a scately air ; 

We, who fight a sterner battle 
With our daily care, — 

Though a prudent, grave adviser 
Each himself may deem, — 

Are we really so much wiser 
Than the children seem? 


Have we not, alas, how often! 
Through departed days, 

Watched for cold, grey skies to soften 
Into golden haze? 

Looking o’er life’s troubled ocean, 
White with angry foam ; 

Waiting through the day’s commotion, 
Till our ships come home ? 


Hope, that shed a fuller splendor, 
O’er us as we went ; 

Love, that gleamed so true and tender 
With a clear content ; 

Wealth that might be had for winning, 
Peaceful heart and brow: 

These were ours at life’s beginning — 
Are they with us now? 


Still, the children’s happy laughter 
Ripples in our ears ; 

Heedless they of what comes after, 
Careless all of fears. 

Youth and age are linked together, 
Onwards as they roam, 

Waiting both through changing weather 
Till their ships come home. 

Golden Hours. R. S. W. 
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MOZLEY’S REMINISCENCES. 


From The Edinburgh Review. 
MOZLEY’S REMINISCENCES.* 

To speak with niggardly praise of these 
amusing and interesting volumes would 
be scarcely less churlish than to look a 
gift horse in the mouth. None, certainly, 
who take up the work will fail to mark its 
faults; and to many the faults may not 
unreasonably seem very serious. But the 
question is, not whether Mr. Mozley 
would have done well to spend more time 
on his task, or whether the task should 
not have been undertaken and finished 
long ago, but whether we would willingly 
be without these contributions to the so- 
cial, the religious, and even the political 
history of the nineteenth century. In 
point of fact, Mr. Mozley has reserved 
for his advanced old age the work of ar- 
ranging and recording recollections which 
embrace the lifetime of two generations ; 
he has accomplished this work in the 
short space of a few months; and he has 
chosen rather to trust to his memory than 
to weary himself by ransacking the rich 
store of documents in his possession. 
But the memory which will make no blun- 
ders in traversing so vast a field, and will 
judge with unfailing accuracy the charac- 
ters of workers in it who still survive or 
who have passed away, must be a won- 
derful memory indeed; and the remon- 
strances and protests called forth by some 
of Mr. Mozley’s reminiscences prove that 
there may be some grounds for doubting 
his possession of this rare gift. We may 
Say at once that the mistakes, or, as some 
would have it, the blunders, in these vol- 
umes are not few; that the portraits of 
some of the actors in the great drama are 
not exact, and that the painter does not 
always catch their spirit and rightly ap- 
preciate their motives. But after all the 
abatements which may be made on every 
score, the impartial judge will assuredly 
close the work with a conviction that Mr. 
Mozley’s inaccuracies nowhere affect his 
honesty; and that, although he might 
have done more and might have done it 
better, his book is a storehouse of facts 
of which future historians of the nine- 


* Reminiscences chiefly of Oriel College and the 
Oxford Movement. 2 vols. By the Rev. T. Moztey, 
M.A. London: 1882. 
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teenth century will be glad to avail them- 
selves. 

There is, first, the intrinsic interest of 
the subject. No chapter in the history 
of human thought is entirely unattractive ; 
and if, some years ago, the temptation to 
look on the religious history of the eigh- 
teenth century as dull was widely felt, it 
has now well-nigh lost its power. The 
narrative of Mr. Abbey and Mr. Overton, 
if other testimony were wanting, has ex- 
hibited in its true colors the energetic life 
which preceded the more varied and wide- 
spread movements of our own day, and 
has vindicated for it our hearty respect. 
It has enabled us to see more clearly how 
the life of the earlier age has blended it- 
self with that of the later, and only by 
insisting on the same largeness of view 
shall we be able to discern the direction 
in which the currents of modern feeling 
and thought are flowing. Our nearness 
to the period embraced in Mr. Mozley’s 
pages may interfere with the impartiality 
of our judgments on some points involved 
in the survey; but there can be no ques- 
tion that the retrospect of the last sixty 
years is one of surpassing and altogether 
singular interest, and we cannot readily 
believe that an impression so deep an- 
swers to no substantial reality. For those 
who never care to look below the surface 
of things, or who, to speak more plainly, 
do not take the trouble to think at all, the 
retrospect may reveal little more than a 
maze of controversies not always profita- 
ble, and not seldom repulsive; but a 
more patient scrutiny will furnish ample 
proof that the ebbing of the tide does not 
really arrest the onward flowing of the 
waters, and that the manifold movement 
is distinctly and steadily in the direction 
of good. That the issues should differ 
widely from the results aimed at and 
striven for even by the foremost actors in 
the great work, follows almost of neces- 
sity; and if the issues of the controver- 
sies which have stirred this century are, 
as we may reasonably believe, likely to 
be more mighty than those of the last 
century, there will be nothing to surprise 
us in the fact that they were not antici- 
pated by those who have been most active 
in bringing them about. 
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Few men have more strongly influenced 
their age than the great thinker and writer 
who must be regarded as the hero of Mr. 
Mozley’s pages. This influence has been 
exercised on minds of very various types ; 
and it has been felt by many who may 
affect the future course of English 
thought in directions far from acceptable 
to himself. In the religious history of 
our time the most prominent figure is be- 
yond doubt that of John Henry Newman. 
Without any such intention on his own 
part the fact of this prominence has been 
brought into the strongest light by his 
“ Apologia.” It could scarcely be other- 
wise. He had in that work to speak 
chiefly and almost exclusively of himself. 
In Mr. Mozley’s volumes he appears in 
no dwarfed proportions ; but he appears 
more as the centre of a group, the mem- 
bers of which, with but few exceptions, 
have attained or left behind them a name 
memorable for high sincerity of purpose, 
for singleness of heart, and for the thor- 
oughness of their self-devotion. Nor is 
this tribute to be paid only to those who 
from first to last have accompanied and 
followed Dr. Newman. It belongs of 
equal right to those among them who at 
no time had much sympathy with his 
aims, or who may have felt that his aims 
were mistaken and his methods delusive. 
Thus viewed, the group is of striking in- 
terest. Furthest removed from us are 
those who represent the earlier school, 
whose modes of thought and expression 
tended to foster in Dr. Newman the ha- 
tred of the temper and spirit which he is 
never weary of condemning under the 
name of Liberalism. The ‘“ Noetic” 
philosophy, arrested by Dr. Newman and 
his friends, had its attractions for men 
like Copleston and Whately; but there 
were others in whom were stirring the 
elements of a stronger opposition to any 
theories which might invest the Church 
with autocratic power as the visible city 
of God. Among these was Blanco White, 
the Spanish priest who sought in England 
a place of refuge from the intolerable bur- 
den of medizval traditionalism, and whose 
hatred of the scholastic terminology as an 
instrument of oppression and a source of 
deadly corruption was to find expression 
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in the Bampton Lectures of Dr. Hamp- 
den; and among these also was one 
whose influence was to outweigh alto- 
gether that of either Blanco White or 
Hampden, the great teacher who filled 
Arthur Stanley with a double portion of 
his own spirit, and fostered in many more 
the manly independence and fearlessness 
of which the coming years would show a 
constantly growing need. With these or 
near to them are men, not one of whom 
will be soon forgotten, men linked in per- 
sonal friendship, and to whatever extent 
in unity of motive and aim — Keble, the 
humble-minded and retiring poet of “‘ The 
Christian Year;” the three brothers who 
added lustre to the honored name of Wil- 
berforce, but who in life were to follow 
different paths; and not a few more, Hur- 
rell Froude, Manning, Isaac Williams, 
Oakley, Faber, Ward, of whom, in spite of 
all changes, errors, and mistakes, Oxford 
and England may well be proud. All 
these, with the rest who may remain un- 
named, may have been combatants in 
opposing armies; but they were also fel- 
low-soldiers in a crusade in which all were 
honestly striving to further the victory of 
good over evil, and in which there was, 
for a time at least, an enthusiasm as deep 
as that which spurred Godfrey and Tan- 
cred, and a devotion altogether more pure 
and self-sacrificing. Even when closing 
in battle with each other they cannot be 
regarded as enemies; and those of them 
who still survive to carry on the warfare 
may well cherish the memories of all who 
have passed away to the peace in which, 
with the removal of the veil of sense, all 
strife is forever extinguished. The man 
is happy who can look back on years so 
spent. The lapse of time and the failure 
of hope will, if we are to believe Gibbon, 
always tinge with a browner shade the 
evening of life; but these dark shadows 
do not fall across the path of those who 
are assured that human efforts, and the 
sense of responsibility, and high pur- 
poses steadily worked out, cannot go for 
nothing. To this serenity Mr. Mozley 
has attained, and the thought of the past 
brings to him neither pain nor depression, 
but only thankfulness and trust. It has 
added to his happiness to tell the story 
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which carries him back over all the 
changes of his long career. 


As I tell these names, and feebly recount 
their services, other names, and others still, 
pierce through the haze of many years. The 
constellation grows, and brightens, and sur- 
rounds me. Some have gone their way, and I 
have gone mine. There has been failure and 
shortcoming; decay of mental power and 
diminution of lustre, not without touch of sad- 
der infirmity. There have been mistakes, mis- 
calculations, and extravagances, with humbling 
and mortifying consequences, But in no like 
cause, or like number or kind of men, was 
there ever less to be remembered with shame. 
If I may estimate them by the measure of my 
own feelings, they are all good and true men; 
they are a goodly company that will never 
wholly part, and what they lack of present 
unity or other fulfilment they will hereafter 
enjoy. (Vol. ii., p. 15.) 


For Mr. Mozley these old friends and 
friendly antagonists are altogether human 
still. No halo of unapproachable bright- 
ness surrounds any of them; none of them 
rise above heights which his criticism 
cannot reach; and he has told the story 
of their greatest achievements, their pass- 
ing weaknesses, and their saddest failures, 
with hearty praise, with thorough sym- 
pathy, and with humor which is infinitely 
amusing. In spite of sturdy assertions 
from time to time, of his right to judge of 
the sayings or acts of others by such pow- 
ers of reason as have been granted to him, 
his pages are full of a self-depreciation 
which seems to betray here and there 
a touch of irony. Readers not well 
versed in the literary or theological his- 
tory of the last half-century may be par- 
doned if they are put off their guard by 
the humility which pleads that the pres- 
ent work is Mr. Mozley’s first publication, 
and will most probably be his last. With 
whatever faults he may be chargeable, 
lack of skill in writing cannot be numbered 
among them. Every page of the work 
attests, perhaps only too clearly, that pe- 
culiar readiness acquired only by long 
experience, which is never ata loss in the 
treatment of any subject, and which can 
at the least make every topic pleasant to 
every reader, even if it be at the cost of 
exhibiting on their ludicrous side matters 
which, for the writers criticised, were ter- 
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ribly solemn and serious. His confes- 
sions of ignorance are made with admira- 
ble adroitness. A pleasant chapter on 
Frank Edgeworth, the Frank who is the 
young hero of his sister Maria Edge- 
worth’s stories, and who regarded both 
his sister and her tales with impartial 
aversion, introduces a conversation in 
which Edgeworth, telling him that he 
wishes to believe but cannot, asks if the 
Fathers who quoted the Gospels were 
“men to enquire or only anxious to be- 
lieve.” “What,” he adds, “do we know 
about them?” 


Ah me! this struck at the root of my de- 
fence, for I knew nothing about the Fathers, 
Even had I known more, it would have been 
all book knowledge —nay, worse than that, 
mere “cram.” (Vol. i., p. 45.) 


When a happy retort is needed, he de- 
lights in recording his discomfiture. Af- 
ter hearing Samuel Wilberforce the 
younger naming with a friend, alternately, 
more than fifty species of pines and 7aro- 
dia, he became impatient and threw in: 


“Yet the meanest grub that preys on those 
trees is higher in the order of creation than all 
of them.” Wretched man that I was! In- 
stantly the bishop looked me in the face. ‘So 
you think a bucket of Thames water a nobler 
object of contemplation than Windsor Forest.” 
I collapsed, for I never executed, or even 
attempted, a repartee in m~ life: I might have 
said that I would rather spend a day in Wind- 
sor Forest than in the House of Commons or 
in Convocation, but that it did not follow I 
thought Windsor Forest higher than both of 
them in the order of creation. (Vol. i., p. 117.) 


At Colchester he finds himself laden 
with work in the library of Mr. Morant, 
overlooking the remains of Colchester 
Castle and the grand Norman church a 
few steps off. 


But I had never five minutes [he tells us] 
of that absolute rest which my poor nature re- 
quired, and which less scrupulous or more 
courageous people obtain by the use of tobacco. 
Had I gone there provided with a few dozen 
sermons, or with some speaking power, I might 
have remained at Colchester to this day... . 
My visiting was not such a burden; indeed, 
Round seemed to think me rather an enthusiast 
in that way. Yet my first visit was a nervous 
one. .. . How I acquitted myself, and what 
good I did, I cannot say, but if I was not pre- 
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pared for the pulpit, neither was I for the bed- 
side. (Vol. i., p. 278.) 


This scantiness of natural power and 
of acquired learning becomes not incon- 
venient in dealing with the many high 
matters which he confesses to be much 
too hard for him. He understands the 
first invocation in the Litany of the En- 
glish Prayer-Book; the rest are not to 
him intelligible. 


When I pronounce them, I feel in a mo- 
mentary maze, as if a dizziness had come on 
me, or as if I had slipped and were twisted 
round. I have had to execute a performance, 
and I have always done it ill. . . . To confess 
the honest truth, when I say the words of our 
invocations with the least attempt to under- 
stand them, I feel balancing myself upon the 
finest edges between Tritheism on the one 
side, and Sabellianism, if I know what that is, 
on the other. I may confidently say I feel no 
such straitness and peril in using the Latin 
forms, (Vol. ii., p. 349.) 


Nor is it only here that he speaks of 
himself as feebly groping his way where 
others walked with enviable confidence. 


Sixty years ago the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture was one vast mass of conventionalisms, 
very galling, very oppressive, yet not to be 
touched as you would value your peace and 
character. Should any one have the temerity 
to express a doubt whether the words, “ In the 
place where the tree falleth, there shall it lie,” 
were point blank against purgatory, or whether 
the “works” contrasted by St. Paul with 
“faith” included Christian obedience in the 
same category as Jewish ordinances, he must 
be an atheist, or, still worse, a Papist in dis- 
guise. .. . Hence possibly my questionings 
were less reverent and more impatient than 
they might have been. I had to seek, and I 
did seek, for a clue through this sea of doubt- 
ful interpretations ; but I was not much of a 
Biblical scholar, and still less read in the Fa- 
thers or even in our own divines. The Jatter 
are a wordy race, and one has to be a long time 
getting at the pith of their meaning. Some of 
them seem to have no other art than that of 
disguising the weakness of their own convic- 
tions. (Vol. ii., p. 378.) 


In like manner he is willing to admit 
that when, after a sojourn in Normandy, 
he made up his mind to join the Church 
of Rome, he was actuated chiefly by a 
desire to rid himself of a sense of tor- 
menting and overpowering difficulties. 


I believe I was seeking rest. I was dis- 
tracted and wearied with discussions above my 
measure, my faculties, and my attainments. I 
disliked the tone of disputants, all the more 
because I easily fell into it myself. The 
Church of England was one vast arena of con- 
troversy. Ten thousand popes — the lay popes 
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ten times more arrogant, unreasonable, and 
bitter than the clerical, and the female popes 
a hundred times worse than either —laid down 
the law, and demanded instant obedience. 
(Vol. ii., p. 392.) 

This is all very amusing, although it 
fails to carry to our minds a due sense of 
the author’s incapacity for dealing with 
the points in question. It is not without 
a slight temptation to incredulity that we 
listen to Mr. Mozley when he tells us that 
he has attempted no account of New- 
man’s works, having always been a “ bad 
reader” and having now “less power than 
ever of mastering any work requiring 
close attention and continued thought ;” 
and we are tempted to put our own inter- 
pretation on his confession that the work 
before us is but a superficial one, “ for I 
am not much of a logician, or of a meta- 
physician, or of a philosopher; least of all 
am I atheologian.” The truth is simply 
this, that Mr. Mozley is before all things 
a journalist. Although he has not thought 
proper in these confessions to do more 
than hint obscurely at the principal occu- 
pation of his own life, it is notorious that 
he has been for many years one of the 
chief contributors to a leading newspaper, 
and he has no reason to be ashamed of 
his performances in that capacity. He 
also acted for some time as editor of the 
British Critic,as the successor of New- 
man himself. These facts suggest the 
singular reflection that a man so whimsi- 
cal in his habits, so inaccurate in his 
statements, and so unsettled in his opin- 
ions, should have exercised a considerable 
influence over the political and theological 
views of his contemporaries. If we were 
to judge of his writing by the style of the 
volumes now before us, we should say it 
is slipshod and careless, though humor- 
ous. He probably wrote better at other 
times and in other places. But both asa 
writer and a thinker he must be ranked 
far below his brother, Dr. James B. Moz- 
ley, the late Regius Professor of Divinity 
at Oxford. His lifelong experience as a 
journalist accounts for some shortcomings 
as well as for some of his merits as a 
writer. It has put him so effectually on 
his guard against dulness as to tempt 
him to undue efforts to be always bright 
and sparkling. Matters even of impor- 
tance are rather touched lightly than 
handled with adequate seriousness ; and 
Mr. Mozley is more anxious for dramatic 
grouping than for the clear sequence of 
his narratives. The same cause has led 
him into not a few useless digressions 
and exaggerations. It has exposed him 
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to charges of inaccuracy in speaking of 
Archbishop Whately, of Sir James 
Stephen, of the father of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, and others. It has betrayed 
him into some inexact statements about 
his brother-in-law, Cardinal Newman. It 
is quite possible that he might have 
steered clear of some of these reefs and 
rocks had he availed himself of means at 
his disposal —in other words, if he had 
bestowed upon his task the time which 
beyond doubt it needed. He insists, in- 
deed, with some earnestness, that his 
book consists of reminiscences, and remi- 
niscences only. 


I possess a great mass of letters, journals, 
and other documents that might have helped 
to make these volumes a little more interesting 
and more authentic. But I have nowonlya 
small remainder of my eyesight — one eye gone 
and not much left of the other—while my 
prospects of life and strength are aiso a small 
and doubtful remainder. I should soon have 
lost myself had I attempted to penetrate into 
all this buried material. (Vol. i., p. 9.) 


We regret that he should have had this 
fear, or that, having it, he should not have 
shrunk from entering into details with 
regard to the cardinal’s early life, unless 
he had something like a certitude of the 
exactness of his picture. To the outward 
world it is of comparatively little moment 
whether Dr. Newman’s mother belonged 
to one school of religious thought or to 
another; but our knowledge of the in- 
fluences which moulded or may have 
moulded his childhood must affect our 
judgment of his career as awhole. For 
along time he showed a marked leaning 
to the party which was known as the 
Evangelical. Later on, he was for a long 
time the champion of the theories of 
churchmanship specially insisted on by 
the great Caroline divines. It is there- 
fore a matter of importance to ascertain, 
if we can, the channel by which he passed 
from one stage of his religious life to an- 
other. On this point we learn something 
from his “ Apologia;” we gather some- 
thing more from the reminiscences of Mr. 
Mozley, who regrets that in his “ biogra- 
phy” “ Newman has not done justice to 
his early adventures and sallies into the 
domains of thought, politics, fancy, and 
taste.” To this it is a sufficient answer 
that the “ Apologia ” was not meant to be 
a biography, and that an enumeration of 
his accomplishments in music and poetry 
would have been out of place in it. But 
if the “ Apologia ” does not in terms con- 
tradict, it gives no direct countenance to 
Mr. Mozley’s statement that Mrs. New- 





man, born of a Huguenot family, “ was 
from first to last thoroughly loyal to her 
family traditions, and all the early teach- 
ing of her children was that modified 
Calvinism which retained the Assembly’s 
Catechism as a text, but put into young 
hands Watts, Baxter, Scott, Romaine, 
Newton, Milner — indeed, any writer who 
seemed to believe and feel what he wrote 
about.” 

Calvinism, even in a modified form, is 
not so pleasant a creed as to leave room 
for dissatisfaction if any one can be shown 
not to be imbued with it; and in the As- 
sembly’s Catechism it still exhibits feat 
ures so shocking that we can well under- 
stand the indignation which the imputation 
of it would rouse in minds for whom it 
has no attraction. The Catechism states, 
in the broadest and baldest way, the sev- 
erance of mankind into the small body 
of the elect who must be saved in spite 
of themselves, and the larger body of the 
reprobate whose ruin even divine power 
is unable to avert. We welcome, there- 
fore, the assurance of Mr. Francis New- 
man that Mrs. Newman was free of all 
leanings to Calvinism in any shape; nor 
are we sorry to learn that she never in- 
troduced, either to him, or, as he believes, 
to any of her children, any one of the 
books named by Mr. Mozley. Not only 
is it, he declares, untrue that she taught 
him or them the Assembly’s Catechism, 
but he is not aware that he has ever seen 
it, while he is quite sure that in his fa- 
ther’s house he never heard of its name 
or its existence. On this subject we have 
in the “Apologia” only the following 
sentence : — 


I was brought up from a child to take great 
delight in reading the Bible; but I had no 
formed religious convictions till I was fifteen, 
- course I had perfect knowledge of my cate- 
chism. 


We can scarcely doubt that the words 
“my catechism” must denote the cate- 
chism which he would regard as his own 
so long as he remained a member of the 
Church of England; and this catechism, 
it is quite certain, could not be that of 
the Assembly of Westminster. But it is 
not so easy to understand precisely what 
may be meant by the absence or lack of 
formed religious opinions in his early 
youth. If we follow Mr. Mozley, we 
shall suppose that Dr. Newman refers to 
the sudden passage from death to life, 
from deliberate rebellion to absolute sub- 
mission, from love of iniquity to love of 
goodness, which, according to certain 
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schools, is the immediate result of the 
instantaneous conversion wrought in the 
electandinthesealone. ‘“ He expected,” 
Mr. Mozley tells us, “to be ‘ converted ;’ 
in due time he was ‘converted ;’ and the 
day and hour of his conversion he has 
ever remembered, and no doubt observed.” 
This description scarcely tallies with the 
account in the “ Apologia,” which speaks 
only of a “ great change of thought.” 


I fell under the influences of a definite creed, 
and received into my intellect impressions of 
dogma which, through God’s mercy, have never 
been effaced or obscured. 


But far from adding that the exact mo- 
ment of the change has been commem- 
orated continuously to the present time, 
Dr. Newman goes on to say that the feel- 
ing itself, in its Calvinistic aspect, soon 
passed away. The reason for its thus 
vanishing is obvious. He had never em- 
braced the negative side of the Calvinistic 
theory of conversion. He looked upon 
himself as predestined to salvation; he 
thought of others as “ simply passed over, 
not predestined to eternal death,” adding 
that, like his beloved teacher, Thomas 
Scott, of Aston Sandford, he rejected the 
latter proposition as a detestable doctrine. 

The passage is significant as showing 
the pertinacity with which Dr. Newman 
has always clung to the idea of dogma as 
the declaration of an external visible au- 
thority, not as the statement of truth 
which remains unaffected whether it be 
‘declared by such an authority or not. 
We can therefore take these sentences 
along with Mr. Mozley’s declaration, else- 
where made, that “ Newman was always 
for a thorough religious conversion, with 
.a real sense of it; a deep sense of the 
necessity of doctrinal truths, and an ab- 
‘solute devotion to its claims.” But Mr. 
Mozley had spoken of conversion at the 
outset as an instantaneous passage from 
one type of character to another; and 
this we fail to reconcile with a later pas- 
sage in which he speaks of Newman as 
maintaining such a change to be impossi- 
ble, and as claiming for himself ‘to have 
been substantially the same from first to 
last, only in progress and development; 
under heaven-sent guidances, impulse, 
and assistance.” Itis quite possible that 
the charge of inconsistency may apply 
both to Mr. Mozley and to Dr. Newman. 
The latter, it seems, was disposed not 
merely to approve the notion of a York- 
shire schoolmaster that men never change, 
but to formulate a theory accounting for 
deaths chronologically premature. Per- 
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sons so removed had done, he supposed, 
all the good they could do or were likely 
to do, and they were suddenly withdrawn 
because they would do no more or could 
do no more, although the prolonged life 
of many who had altogether survived 
their work was a fact calling not less ur- 
gently for an explanation. There is, in 
truth, no difficulty in framing theories 
which account for certain sets of phe- 
nomena only; and the illustrations of 
such theories may exhibit no little humor. 
Such an illustration, we are told, Dr. 
Newman gave, when Mr. Mozley’s ser- 
vant drove him in a pony trap from Chol- 
derton to Salisbury, eleven miles. 


The poor man, who was gardener, and 
always had a good deal to say about the coun- 
try and things in general, talked the whole 
way. The next letter from Newman ended 
with, “Pony went well; so did Meacher’s 
tongue. Shoot them both. They will never 
be better than they are now!” (Vol. i., p. 


209.) 


An inconsistency still more marked is 
exhibited in the case of one of the most 
conspicuous figures in the early days of 
the Oxford movement. Richard Hurrell 
Froude has left behind him a reputation 
such as the most rigid of sacerdotalists 
might rejoice to attain; but it is quite 
possible for a Hildebrand or Becket to 
unite the most extravagant ecclesiastical 
pretensions with extreme hatred of other 
religious bodies which put forth like 
claims, and in such instances there is in 
truth no difference of opinion, except as 
to the geographical centre of power. 
Froude, therefore, might insist on these 
pretensions, and yet remain an Anglican 
of the Anglicans. The only question is 
whether he did so or did not. Mr. Moz- 
ley speaks of him as always somewhat in 
advance of Newman, but st!!l as returning 
from his cruise in the Mediterranean in 
1833 “more utterly set against Roman 
Catholics than he had been before. His 
conclusion was that they held the truth in 
unrighteousness ; that they were wretched 
Tridentines everywhere and, of course, 
ever since the Reformation ; that the con- 
duct and behavior of the clergy was such 
that it was impossible they could believe 
what they professed; that they were idol- 
aters in the sense of substituting easy 
and good-natured divinities for the God 
of Truth and Holiness.” (Vol. i., p. 304.) 
In his “ Remains” Froude was allowed 
to speak unreservedly for himself. No 
attempt was made by his editors to soften 





or modify any of his utterances; and 
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upon the whole, Mr. Mozley remarks, they 
were right, “for no one ever charged, or 
could now charge, on Froude that his ex- 
pressions had brought any one to Rome, 
or could doubt that Froude himself was 
Anglican to the last.” 

With this we need only contrast the 
following sentences in Dr. Newman’s 
“ Apologia.” Froude, we are here told, 


had an intellect as critical and logical as it was 
speculative and bold. Dying prematurely, as 
he did, and in the conflict and transition state 
of opinions, his religious views never reached 
their ultimate conclusion, by the very reason 
of their multitude and their depth. His opin- 
ions arrested and influenced me, even when 
they did not gain my assent. He professed 
openly his admiration of the Church of Rome 
and his hatred of the Reformers. ... He felt 
scorn of the maxim, “ The Bible, and the Bible 
only, is the religion of Protestants,” and he 
gloried in accepting tradition as a main instru- 
ment of religious teaching.* 


It seems, indeed, strange that the por- 
traitof Hurrell Froude drawn by Newman 
in the “ Apologia” should not have led 
Mr. Mozley to reconsider some state- 
ments which he advances with absolute 
confidence. It is quite possible that a 
tendency Romewards, or in any other 
direction, may exist for a time without 
being known to those who are affected by 
it; and in the same way Newman’s lan- 
guage in 1833 may have given no signs of 
steps to be taken some years later; but it 
is quite certain that a strong leaning to, 
and indeed a preference for, the Roman 
Church, was for Hurrell Froude no reason 
for deserting the communion of the Church 
of England, and that from him Newman 
learnt to regard this position as legiti- 
mate. 


It is difficult [he says] to enumerate the pre- 
cise additions to my theological creed which I 
derived from a friend to whom I owe so much. 
He made me look with admiration towards the 
Church of Rome, and in the same degree to 
dislike the Reformation. He fixed deep in me 
the idea of devotion to the Blessed Virgin, and 
he led me gradually to believe in the Real 
Presence.t 


It is little better than a quibble to pre- 
tend that minds in such a state are not 
in substantial harmony with the dogmatic 
system of the Roman Church. The hon- 
esty of men who with such convictions 
retain their position in the English Church 
is another question, which cannot be set- 
tled quite so easily perhaps as Mr. Mozley 


* Apologia, p. 85. 
+ Apologia, p. 87. 





seems to think. Such conduct may be 
made to look very black ; but, the aspect 
being changed, it may assume a fairer 
hue. Speaking of some French priests 
whom he met at Caen in 1843, Mr. Moz- 
ley tells us that “ they took it for granted 
that Newman would join their communion, 
and that he was only lingering in order to 
bring more with him in the end.” 


This [he adds] they seemed to think a natu- 
ral and proper proceeding ; and I should doubt 
whether there exists a Frenchman capable of 
thinking otherwise. It may seem unwarrant- 
able to attribute to a great and gallant nation 
a moral code which few Englishmen will be 
found to tolerate ; but France is a military na- 
tion, and has also ever been divided into par- 
ties practically at war, and observing the old 
maxim that all is fair in love and in war. We 
Englishmen hardly know what a great blessing 
we enjoy in being able, upon the whole, to ob- 
serve the code of honor, even while we dis- 
agree. (Vol. ii., p. 291.) 


This is one of the taunts against France 
and Frenchmen which Mr. Mozley throws 
out from time to time with discreditable 
rashness. Yet it appears from his gro- 
tesque account of his visit to Normandy 
that he was profoundly ignorant of the 
language and the manners of the French 
people, and he seems never before to have 
been inside a Roman Catholic Church. 
It seems to us the height of fatuous im- 
pertinence to assume that “we English- 
men ” have a sense of honor to which the 
French cannot attain because they are “a 
military nation: ” and certainly that high 
sense of honor was not universal amongst 
Mr. Mozley’s priestiy friends and asso- 
ciates. 

For at this very time Mr. Spencer, af- 
terwards known more widely as Father 
Ignatius, was urging on his party pre- 
cisely the conduct which commended 
itself to the priests at Caen. “ Let us re- 
main quietly for some years till, by God’s 
blessing, the ears of Englishmen are be- 
come accustomed to hear the name of 
Rome pronounced with reverence.” At 
the end of this term you will soon see the 
fruits of our patience. In truth, wherever 
there is compromise, we must expect to 
see the terms on which it rests strained 
from time to time at either end. That 
there are elements of compromise both in 
the articles and in the formularies of the 
English Church, is a fact beyond ques- 
tion; and the large extent to which the 
compromise may be lawfully, though not 
honorably, carried in the direction of Ro- 
man teaching, has been authoritatively 
laid down in the Bennett judgment. 
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Whether the amount of liberty exercised 
by the vicar of Frome weet hans per- 
manently satisfied Mr. Spencer, we may 
well doubt; but that there are honest 
English gentiemen who cannot see why 
the terms of corrpromise may not be in- 
terpreted as indulgentiy on the side of 
Laud as on that of Baxter, we cannot 
doubt at all; and the admiration for 
Rome on the one side balances the ad- 
miration of nonconformity on the other. 
It is unfortunate that the value of the 
reminiscences which form the bulk of 
these volumes must be tested in details 
affecting personal interests and feelings, 
and sometimes trenching on painful top- 
ics. But the necessity exists; and only 
by seeing how matters stand in two or 
three instances can we reasonably con- 
vince ourselves that careful examination 
may produce the same results in others. 
The world has already dealt somewhat 
freely with the relations, or the supposed 
relations, between Cardinal Newman and 
his brother Mr. Francis Newman. Such 
relations need, of course, the most deli- 
cate handling; and here assuredly Mr. 
Mozley would have done well to try his 
own memory by the impressions leit on 
those of whom he was speaking. The 
matter is not one of intrinsic importance. 
The public is not greatly concerned in de- 
termining the degrees of cleverness or 
other qualities ina family. But when two 
brothers have won for themselves a name, 
when in different directions they have ex- 
ercised a large influence on the thought 
of the age, it becomes doubly imprudent 
to commit to paper recollections which 
may not be trustworthy. Mr. Mozley is 
anxious to make good what he regards as 
serious omissions in Dr. Newman’s 
“ Apologia,” forgetting that that work 
contains professedly a history not of his 
life, but only of his religious opinions; 
and for this reason he speaks of the 
school at Ealing, in which Newman rose 
almost at a bound to the head, “ where, 
before long, he was followed by his no 
less remarkable and even more precocious 
brother, Frank Newman. From boyhood 
the two brothers had taken the opposite 
sides on every possible question, and per- 
haps the fact that one of the born dispu- 
tants was more than four years younger 
than the other accounts somewhat for 
their respective lines of divergence. If 
they argued at all on an equality, the 
younger must be the cleverer, the elder 
more mature.” On this point Dr. New- 
man, in his “ Apologia,” says nothing ; 
nor is this description warranted by any 
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statements of Mr. Francis Newman in his 
“ Phases of Faith.” It seems, in truth, to 
be far removed from fact. The precocity 
was exhibited not by the younger brother, 
but by the elder, who soon found himself 
in circumstances which forced him into 
a premature leadership. The brothers 
started from a common ground, where a 
general agreement left no room for any- 
thing like angry debate or painful argu- 
ment, until the mind of the elder began to 
show that the impression of the Augus- 
tinian City of God was already deeply en- 
graven upon it. The difference began 
when the elder formulated his ideas of an 
external infallible authority in matters of 
faith; but even when this was met by the 
counter assertion that the choice between 
Rome and Canterbury as such an author- 
ity was a mere geographical accident, 
there was nothing of that prolonged dis- 
puting on which Mr. Mozley lays stress. 
The banquet to which Mr. Mozley in- 
vites his readers is both rich and varied ; 
but we cannot say that the entertainment 
places us altogether at our ease. If all 
the personages of whom he speaks were 
wholly unknown to us, we might resign 
ourselves to the comfortable supposition 
that his judgments of them are to all in- 
tents and purposes just and right. But 
each fresh mistake abates our confidence, 
while it makes us feel that Mr. Mozley’s 
reliance on his power of recollection is 
vastly too great. He remembers the en- 
thusiastic praises bestowed on Arnold by 
Rugby boys during their Oxford resi- 
dence, and the wealth of oracular sayings 
for which they professed themselves in- 
debted to him. “Had I memory,” he 
adds, “or had I kept a journal, I should 
now be able to reproduce hundreds of 
them.” But the lack of memory and the 
absence of a journal are serious hin- 
drances for an historian, and such admis- 
sions do not allay our fears. With some 
feelings of wonder we read of Rugby as 
giving itself up, after Dr. Wooll’s time, 
to “historical and philosophical specula- 
tions,” and it is not without amusement 
that we come across some remarks on the 
relation of a public schoolboy to h’. ‘ead 
master. Mr. Mozley had been uns «««ss- 
fulin his application to Arnold fc whe 
admission of his brother James, the future 
divinity professor, to Rugby. The boy 
was a few months too old; and Mr. Moz- 
ley was reconciled to the decision, which 
at first keenly disappointed him, by the 
fact that his brother had a hesitation in 
his speech, and, moreover, that there 
were “some points of fatal resemblance” 
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between him and Arnold. “Both were 
independent in their opinions and quick 
in their tempers. It was only sixteen 
years after this that my brother published 
in the Christian Remembrancer an ex- 
ceedingly able and interesting review of 
Arnold’s ‘ Life and Correspondence’ by 
Stanley.” Atthe beginning of this period 
dangerous controversies were not much 
to be dreaded between the pupil and the 
teacher; and long before the sixteen years 
were ended he might be qualified not 
merely to write a review of his life, but 
to take part in his work at Rugby. With 
regard to the constitution of the school 
again, Mr. Mozley’s memory must have 
played him false. His brother, we are 
told, would not have been content to be 
in any lower form than the highest — 
“that is, Arnold’s own twenty.” This 
phrase is explained in another passage, 
which tells us that 


Arnold was now conducting Rugby on the 
principle of selection, adaptation, and careful 
manipulation. He was sending away every 
boy not likely to do good to himself or to the 
school, Contenting himself with a general 
oversight of the rest, he chiefly devoted him- 
self to the twenty boys most qualified to bene- 
fit by his instruction. He also innovated con- 
siderably on the old routine of books and 
studies. It is impossible to imagine a greater 
innovation than to occupy lads of sixteen and 
under in the unfathomable problems of Nie- 
buhr’s “ Roman History.” (Vol. i., p. 255.) 


This passage may be taken as a fair 
specimen of the inaccuracies into which 
a writer with a singular, if not a fatal, 
facility for painting rapidly and broadly 
may fall. Had he said that Arnold did 
not hesitate to send away a boy who was 
manifestly doing himself or the school 
harm, he would have hit the mark fairly 
enough. Had he looked at Stanley’s 
“Life of Arnold,” he would have seen 
there that the head master’s form was the 
sixth, and not the twenty, which was en- 
trusted to the charge of Mr. Bonamy 
Price; and had he cared to acquaint him- 
self with the teaching of the school forty 
years ago, he would have found that Nie- 

uhr’s * Roman History” was not a text- 
book for the sixth, and therefore not for 
any other form, and that the business of 
the boys was to get up their lessons in 
Herodotus, Livy, or any other author, as 
best they could, and then to benefit by 
such instruction as their more widely-read 
teacher could impart to them. Lastly, 
had he spent a little time on the historical 
criticism of the last thirty years, he might 
have learnt that Niebuhr’s “ Roman His- 
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tory” is not a storehouse of unfathom- 
able problems, but little more, unfortu- 
nately, than a house of cards, very rudely 
shaken, if not demolished, by the unspar- 
ing scrutiny of Sir Cornewall Lewis. 
Arnold, however, was a thinker as well 
as a teacher, a Christian as well as an 
historian, with very decided views on the 
nature of Christianity, faith, and religion, 
and on his duty with reference to them. 
It was not for him to keep silence if there 
were evils in Church or State which called 
for correction; still less could he fail to 
lift up his voice and cry aloud if he saw 
any possessed by beliefs which seemed 
to him to strike at the very roots of all 
trust in God and in the moral government 
of the world. Such a danger he thought 
that he saw in the growth of a party at 
Oxford which made human salvation de- 
pend on the perfection and soundness of 
an organization which appeared to hima 
mere mechanism. These convictions he 
expressed with irrepressible earnestness, 
and with a vehemence which his oppo- 
nents could not fail to regard as excessive 
and unwarrantable. It was his belief that 
all Christendom and all mankind are in 
the hands of God, who is dealing with 
each mercifully and justly, and that their 
condition in his sight is determined by 
the sincerity of their motives and the 
purity of their lives, and not primarily by 
their position in any ecclesiastical system ; 
that Church order and Church govern- 
ment are, like all order and government, 
indispensably necessary, that they may 
be inestimable blessings, or may become 
instruments of perversion and corruption, 
and that they must inevitably become the 
latter in the proportion in which the letter 
is in any matter made to take the place of 
the spirit, and the shadow is treated as if 
it were the substance. Believing that this, 
and only this, could be the result of the 
new Oxford teaching, how could he do 
otherwise than speak out plainly and 
strongly? Without holding that the 
whole work of the Reformation was per- 
fect, he could yet insist that, if the new 
teaching should prevail, the great upris- 
ing against the ecclesiastical despotism of 
the Middle Ages would have gone for 
nothing ; and it is not easy to see why his 
antagonists should have been much of- 
fended by his words, when it was their 
secret or avowed determination that it 
should go for nothing. But strong words, 
no doubt, carry a sting, and the article 
which in the pages of this journal * gave 


* April, 1836, ** The Oxford Malignants.’”’ Stanley, 
* Life of Arnold,” ii. 9. 
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utterance to all that he felt was rendered 
perhaps still more stinging by a title not 
devised by himself. If his language was 
too personal, this was a matter for regret; 
but no evil could be more serious, and he 
could not meet it with any weapons which 
would be manifestly unsuited to such a 
warfare. He could not describe as insig- 
nificant a struggle which might, he feared, 
tax all the powers of the combatants en- 
gaged in it; nor could he treat with con- 
tempt men whose sincerity and zeal gave 
to their work its dangerous and deadly 
impetus. But Mr. Mozley is under the 
impression that Arnold relied chiefly on 
these weapons of contempt and ridicule; 
and mingling the words of some among 
his pupils, followers, or friends with his 
own, he has made Arnold responsible for 
them all. Hence we are told that Arnold 
tried to crush the movement with social 
contempt. 


Unhappily, the most distinguished of his 
pupils believed themselves justified in saying 
everything he had said, and they described 
Newman as an unknown person at Oxford, 
seen in the pulpit once a week, and having 
nothing to do with the world, that is “ society.” 
In a certain sense it may be said that the 
Apostles and the fathers of the first three cen- 
turies were not in society, socially known and 
insignificant. In that sense the studiously 
contemptuous expressions of Arnold and some 
of his pupils may be true. (Vol. i., p. 395.) 


In words still stronger we are informed 
that “when Arnold discharged his torrent 
of abuse at Newman and his friends, the 
worst thing he had to say of them was 
that they were nobodies in Oxford; al- 
most unknown there; not in society, 
hardly indeed admissible, so he insin- 
uated.” 

Such statements assuredly ought not to 
come without a reference. The method 
of insinuation was one with which Ar- 
nold was not familiar; and we are at a 
loss to know how Mr. Mozley measures 
the severity of adverse criticism. To be 
told that we are nobodies is scarcely so 
intolerable a rebuke as to be told that our 
theories are “incompatible with all sound 
notions of law and government,” and 
that we are “substituting a ceremonial 
for a spiritual Christianity.” In this lay 
the gist of Arnold’s censure; and to sup- 
pose that it lay elsewhere is to run into a 
strange misconception. Mr. Mozley is 
surely ascribing to Arnold features for- 
eign to his character, when he speaks of 
him as having a special turn for specula- 
tion and a special lack of practical aim. 
In the following words, at any rate, we 
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have little more than an imaginary pic- 
ture :— 


Whether as private tutor or as head master 
of Rugby, Arnold was engaged in the most 
laborious and engrossing of all occupations, 
seeking occasional rel'ef from that drudgery by 
enquiries into the most conjectural regions of 
history, or into the political or religious prob- 
lems of the future. He thus lived in a world 
of his own, as despotic at his writing-desk as 
in his school, and wielding his pen as if it were 
aferule. (Vol. ii., p. 52.) 


Can Mr. Mozley have read the “ Roman 
History,” in which, so far as it traverses 
the regions of conjecture, Arnold takes 
for granted that the work has all been 
rightly done by another, whom he follows 
accordingly, while he hastens onwards 
himself to find his full enjoyment in re- 
cording the career of Hannibal? Can he 
have spent much time on the other writ- 
ings of a man who might perhaps with 
greater truth be described as too much 
oppressed by the sense of present evils 
to see not only that there might be more 
than one way of escaping from many of 
them, but that the sense of despair is 
strengthened by shutting our eyes to the 
teachings of the past and the possibilities 
of the future? To Mr. Mozley all that Ar- 
nold said on the Tractarian movement in- 
volved a “ridiculous misconception,” we 
must suppose, of Mr. Newman and his 
allies; but the misconceptions are not al- 
together on one side. Stanley’s narrative 
must be strangely misleading, if sundry 
baitings which Arnold is here said to have 
undergone at the hands of the Tory clergy- 
man, Mr. Litchfield, stirred him to par- 
oxysms of indignation. 


His imagination peopled the world with 
Litchfields, and he could not hear of the slight- 
est contravention of his opinions without im- 
agining some lively animal of the same lively 
species about to spring on him. He seemed 
to live in a jungle, where every moving of the 
reeds was fearfully significant. 


Such a delusion, however, would scarce- 
ly be greater than that of Newman’s 
friends, if, as we are told, they “ had ac- 
cepted the character of Arnold as an ami- 
able enthusiast, drawn in by Bunsen... 
but stiil true to his professions of dovelike 
sweetness and simplicity.” There was 
nothing even in the article on the Oxford 
Malignants differing in kind from what 
he had said before and what he said after- 
wards. It furnished no warrant for the 
inference that it expressed the “ indigna- 
tion of a man disappointed of a mighty 
ambition,” and still less that it is the 
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Janguage of a man who denudes himself 
of his Christian livery on entering the 
anonymous arena. Nor is there any 
more solid groundwork for the fancy that 
“some years after, from one cause or an- 
other,” “there was a great softening in 
Arnold, and when he came up for his lec- 
tures on ancient history and was thrown 
into Newman’s company at Oriel, they 
became good friends, and so parted.” 
Arnold delivered no lectures on ancient 
history. He was not Camden Professor. 
The phrase, “thrown into another’s com- 
pany,” implies something like frequent 
intercourse. From Arnold’s journal it 
would seem that there was but one meet- 
ing between himself and Newman, when 
they dined togetherin Oriel Hall—a 
meeting of which his biographer says 
simply that he then became “ for the first 
time personally acquainted with that re- 
markable man, whose name had been so 
long identified in his mind with the theo- 
logical opinions of which he regarded Ox- 
ford as the centre.” There was no doubt 
courtesy and friendliness between the 
two men; there is no sign of softening 
towards the system of dogma which was 
daily acquiring greater power over the 
mind of Dr. Newman. 

The career of Arnold stands out in 
marked contrast with that of Dr. Hamp- 
den. The former is throughout consis- 
tent. There is no break in the continuity 
of his thought, no abandonment of any 
definite line pursued for a time, no laying 
aside of any method used vigorously on 
some solitary or rare occasion. The other 
has surprised both friends and foes by 
what would seem to be its strange incon- 
clusiveness. In its earlier portion and 
towards its close it exhibits no peculiar 
features ; but between these two comes a 
period of strange philosophic activity 
which to many brought a foreboding of 
disastrous change. The time was at 
hand, unknown as yet probably to Hamp- 
den and even to those who were to be 
most active in the work, when the move- 
ment, directed by Newman and his friends, 
Should lead to the ransacking of the al- 
most forgotten stores of patristic litera- 
ture, the “sad rubbish” from which 
Gaisford hurried visitors to the library of 
Christchurch. But before that time came, 
a blow was struck against the method 
apart from which that patristic literature 
would be altogether useless. The writ- 
ings of the Fathers were, or were supposed 
to be, a storehouse of dogma; but what 
benefit would there be in dogma if it could 
not be dealt with scientifically? and of 
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what use again would be the most elabo- 
rate fabric so reared, if there should be 
reason for suspecting that its foundations 
rested on sand? Not much was known 
of the scholastic philosophy; but some of 
its terms were familiar sounds, and were 
associated with beliefs held to be of pri- 
mary importance. The fact of this con- 
nection excited but a languid interest, or 
perhaps no interest at all, unti] the Uni- 
versity of Oxford was startled by a con- 
demnation of this terminology from the 
university pulpit. The condemnation was 
based on the definite ground that the 
“speculative logical Christianity which 
survices among us at this day has been 
the principal obstacle to the union and 
peace of the Church of Christ.” It was 
formulated in tue propositions that the 
“vast apparatus of technical terms which 
Christian theology now exhibits” was 
radically vicious and wrong, and that 
“whilst theologians of the schools have 
thought that they were establishing reli- 
gious truth by elaborate argumentation, 
they have been only multiplying and ar- 
ranging a theological language.” The 
fatal mischief lay in the fact that this sys- 
tem converted signs into things. ‘“ The 
combinatioa and analysis of words which 
the logical theology has produced have 
given occazion to the passions of men to 
arm themselves in defence of the phan- 
toms thus called into being.” Hampden 
might naturally have supposed that a 
challenge thus deliberately given would 
not fail to be taken up by those to whom 
a dogmatic theology seemed a thing never 
to be dispensed with. Fora time, never- 
theless, no one appeared to heed it. 
Hampden was not a man likely to gather 
around him a throng either of friends or 
of enemies. He was, indeed, in Mr. Moz- 
ley’s uncomplimentary language, 


one of the most “‘unprepossessing of men. He 
was not so much repulsive as utterly unattrac- 
tive. There was a certain stolidity about him 
that contrasted strongly with the bright, viva- 
cious,,and singularly lovable figures with whom 
the eyes of Oriel men were then familiarized. 
Even the less agreeable men had life, candor, 
and nota little humor. Hampden’s face was 
inexpressive, his head was set deep in his 
broad shoulders, and his voice was harsh.and 
unmodulated. Some one said of him that he 
stood before you like a milestone and brayed 
at you like a jackass, It mattered not what 
he talked about, it was all the same, for he 
made one thing as dull as another, (Vol. i., 


p- 380.) 
It might well have been supposed that the 
lectures were forgotten, when in 1834 
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Hampden published his pamphlet on reli- 
gious dissent and the use of religious 
tests in the university. The challenge 
was now conveyed more directly. Instead 
of attacking the scholastic terminology 
only, he “stated that the creeds were but 
opizions, for wuich a man could not be 
answerabl«, and that they were expressed 
in obsolete phraseology.” The pamphlet 
contained a distinct proposal to abolish 
subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles ; 
and the orthodox timidity of Englishmen 
began to take alarm. They have been, it 
would seem, unable to learn that the 
Church of Rome can maintain her author- 
ity without resorting to this machinery of 
subscription ; and the want of confidence 
in the putency of truth thus indicated was 
admitted in terms by Henry Wilberforce 
in a letter to the primate. The very foun- 
dations of the faith, he argued, had been 
assailed by the pamphlet; and his protest, 
if itdid nothing more, made Hampden a 
marked man, exposing him to obloquy on 
one side, and increasing his chance of 
promotion on the other. The promotion 
came on the death of Dr. Burton. Hamp- 
den was appointed Regius Professor of 
Divinity; and if the sacerdotal theory of 
the Church was to be upheld, the condem- 
nation of the lectures became an indispen- 
sable necessity. The cry of danger tothe 
Christian faith insured the adverse sen- 
tence of Convocation, of which probably 
not more than two or three members had 
read the lectures. For the rest a series 
of extracts were supposed to render su- 
perfluous the task of going through a book 
admitted by a general but tacit consent to 
be utterly unreadable. Eleven years later 
the floodgates of controversy were re- 
opened, when Hampden was named for 
the see of Hereford. The lectures had 
not been listened to when they were de- 
livered ; they were not read when judg- 
ment was passed on them by Convocation, 
nor were they read now when an attempt 
was made to annul the nomination of the 
crown. But the circumstances of the 
strife were changed. 


Hampden had now to fight not only for his 
opinions, but still more for the royal preroga- 
tive. The latter was an impregnable position. 
Hampden did nothing, said nothing, and was 
unassailable. As peace there must be on the 
bench, and he would not submit, others must. 
S. Wilberforce then began to read the lectures 
seriously, at least as he had never done before ; 
and the result was an apology to Hampden for 
all he had himself done, on the plea of igno- 
rance. (Vol, i., p. 376.) 


Thirty-four years after the delivery of 





the lectures came another recantation. 
Mr. Gladstone “ had done his best for a 
whole generation to understand the lec- 
tures without the slightest success. Asit 
was utterly past his power to understand 
them, he had been clearly wrong to con- 
demn them on the information of others.” 
The reason given was an inability to mas- 
ter works of an abstract character, the 
last phrase which perhaps could be rightly 
used to designate the lectures. 

It was, in truth, a strange history. 
There had been nothing in Hampden’s 
earlier career to account for his devoting 
himself to this special task ; but there was 
something significant in the close ac- 
quaintance subsisting between himself 
and the shy Spanish priest who had found 
a refuge in the haven of an Oriel fellow- 
ship, and for whom the throwing down and 
the casting aside of the scholastic termin- 
nology was nothing less than a matter of 
life and death. Blanco White made no 
secret of the disappointment which he 
felt at the incompleteness of Hampden’s 
work ; and the suspicion gained strength 
that he himself had had no small share in 
what had been already done. So far as 
we can now see, he had looked forward 
to the delivery of the lectures as to an 
event which would “seal the doom of or- 
thodoxy;’’and Hampden’s refusal to take 
the final plunge was for him, in Mr. Moz- 
ley’s words, “the deathblow of a long- 
cherished hope.” The fact that Blanco 
White had this share in the composition 
of the lectures has been warmly disputed 
and confidently denied ; but the chain of 
circumstantial evidence adduced by Mr. 
Mozley seems amply to establish it. 
There is something extremely significant 
in the slender acquaintance which Hamp- 
den possessed with the subject before he 
became known to the Spanish exile, and 
the comparatively full knowledge which 
he seems to have attained subsequently, a 
knowledge seemingly lost again later :n. 
It is a mere question of fact. The credit 
or discredit of Dr. Hampden is not the 
point to be dealt with, although his de- 
fence, if any defence be needed, is com- 
plete. 


Is it wrong [Mr. Mozley asks] for a man 
charged with an important public duty, and 
undertaking a new and difficult task, full of 
peril, to avail himself of the only informant, 
the only man at all familiar with the subject, 
within reach, that informant being also an old 
and intimate friend? Would it have befitted 
the lecturer himself, his position, or the inter- 
ests of the university, to neglect an opportunity 
ready at hand, and of a very exceptional char- 
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acter? There is no such folly, no such cause 
of utter breakdown and disgrace, as the silly 
pride of doing things by oneself, without assist- 
ance. Hampden never claimed that originality, 
which, as often as not, is the parent of error. 
He was a laborious and conscientious reader 
and thinker, whose chief.anxiety seems to have 
been to work on a recognized foundation, and 
to use all the means at hand for doing his work 
as well as he could. What, then, are uni- 
versities made for, if not to bring students 
together, and enable them to compare notions 
and render mutual services? Nor does a 
statesman or an orator demean himself, and 
practise a fraud, because he avails himself of 
professionals and experts. 


Mr. Mozley has in this instance fairly 
made good his statement. He has put 
together a strong chain of circumstantial 
evidence, and for most of it he insists 
that he speaks of his own personal knowl- 
edge. In one or two other cases it is not 
impossible that his account may be right, 
and the explanation of his critics wrong. 
Of all the prominent workers in the new 
Oriel or Oxford movement, Keble has 
been most surrounded with something of 
a saintly halo; and he who would ques- 
tion the beauty of his character would 
betray only his own folly. But the deep 
reverence of friends is sometimes unduly, 
although pardonably, offended, if some 
flaws are pointed out in what to them 
may seem wellnigh perfect; and as Dr. 
Newman has said, Keble’s name was 
spoken “with reverence rather than ad- 
miration” sixty years ago. 

When one day I was walking in High Street 
with my dear earliest friend just mentioned, 
with what eagerness.did he cry out, ‘‘ There’s 
Keble !” and with what awe did I look at him! 
Then, at another time, I heard a Master of Arts 
of my college give an account how he had just 
then had occasion to introduce himself on 
some business to Keble, and how gentle, cour- 
teous, and unaffected Keble had been, so as 
almost to put him out of countenance, Then, 
too, it was reported, truly or falsely, how a 
rising man of brilliant reputation, the present 
Dean of St. Paul’s, Dr. Milman, admired and 
loved him, adding that somehow he was un- 
like any one else. (Vol. i., p. 219.) 


Mr. Mozley was less contented to live 
in this atmosphere of worship. He speaks 
of Keble with hearty appreciation as the 
sun of the little Oriel world. “ His na- 
ture, indeed his very appearance, was such 
as to move the affection of all about him, 
and he could hardly ever have the least 
need of those rebukes and contradictions 
that pursue ordinary people from infancy 
to manhood, indeed later still.” But the 
fact remained that he had grown up “in 





what may be called the sacred seclusion 
of old English family life, among people 
enjoying a perfect harmony of taste and 
opinion.” 

Such a training [Mr. Mozley thinks] had not 
that admixture of roughness which is necessary 
to fita man for the work of this rude world. 
He could only live in a calm and sweet atmo- 
sphere of hisown. He had not the qualities 
for controversy or debate, which are necessary 
for any kind of public life. He very soon lost 
his temper in discussion. It is true there were 
one or two in our college who really might 
have tried the temper of an angel; but there 
really was no getting on with Keble without 
entire agreement, that is, submission, 


This criticism is not unnaturally re- 
sented by Dr. Pusey. To Mr. Mozley’s 
remark that Keble “had renounced all 
hope of promotion,” he replies that Keble 
could not renounce what he had never en- 
tertained. The charge of irritability in 
argument he meets by the retort that Mr. 
Mozley’s mind was not fitted to appreciate 
either Keble or Newman, and that, with- 
out meaning any harm, he wrote off-hand 
of Keble as he would of any man of the 
world. Dr. Pusey, “of course, never wit- 
nessed any loss of temper in him,” and 
that to which Mr. Mozley seemed such 
was only “the pain which it gave him to 
hear the truth contradicted.” The de- 
fence is singularly characteristic. We 
seldom encounter opposition from those 
with whom we wholly agree, and we have 
only to regard as the truth a number of 
propositions which make up virtually the 
bulk of our own opinions; and when 
these are impugned, we may without any 
loss of temper show signs of a pain which 
shall effectually arrest discussion. The 
number of these propositions has always 
a tendency to enlargement; and Mr. Moz- 
ley significantly remarks that this method 
of bringing controversies to an end “ was 
the more lamentable, in that some very 
small matters came in those days to be 
raised into tests of loyalty and ortho- 
doxy.” 

We are, in truth, apt in greater or less 
degree to make our own world, and it may 
be that men of the world are not the least 
unlikely to take due account of forms of 
thought differing indefinitely from each 
other. In Dr. Pusey’s eyes Mr. Mozley 
was a man of the world, and Mr. Mozley 
has certainly exhibited, in a series of pic- 
tures at once amusing and instructive, the 
manifold aspects of religious and intel- 
lectual life at Oxford in the earlier half of 
the present century. Lessons not unim- 
portant may be learned from those por- 
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tions of his narrative which most provoke 
asmile. The history of the Noetic party 
at Oriel, and of the more distinctly eccle- 
siastical school which followed it, may be 
grave and dignified enough; but there 
were other parties or schools which ex- 
hibited no dignity at all. Such was the 
little society gathered at St. Edmund 
Hall, which was intended “to be a burn- 
ing and shining light in the surrounding 
darkness.” The brightness was not a 
physical one. 


These Edmund Hall men could be known 
anywhere. They were either very shabby or 
very foppish. They all had the look of dirt, 
which, perhaps, was not their fault, for they 
had dirty complexions. How is it that good- 
ness, poverty, and a certain amount of literary 
or religious ambition, produce an unpleasant 
effect on the skin? 


They were not, however, always birds of 
a feather. Some few were men of read- 
ing and of learning. 


But they did not find themselves at home, 
and they made their escape to another college 
at the first opportunity—Jacobson to wit. 
Matters must have been even worse at the be- 
ginning of the century. An old family friend 
of mine, Mr. Wayland, together with his friend 
Mr. Joyce, who became a popular private tutor 
and used to help Lord Grenville to write ele- 
giacs on his departed dogs, found themselves 
thrown together by misdirected kindness in St. 
Edmund Hall. I cannot say that they blessed 
the friends who had so ordered their career. 


Their feelings of disappointment and 
annoyance may well be forgiven under 
the conditions which Mr. Mozley goes on 
to describe. 


As the St. Edmund Hall men divided their 
time between  self-contemplation, mutual 
amusement, and the reading of emotional 
works, studying no history, not even critically 
studying the Scriptures, and knowing no more 
of the world than sufficed to condemn it, they 
naturally, and perforce, were driven into a very 
dangerouscorner. ‘Thiswasinvention. Their 
knowledge was imaginary. So, too, was their 
introspection, their future, sometimes even 
their past. All precocity is apt to take this 
form. The quick ripening miud, for lack of 
other matter, feeds upon itself. These young 
men had been reared on unsubstantial and 
stimulating food; on pious tales, on high- 
wrought death-beds, on conversations as they 
ought to have been, on one-sided biographies. 
Truth of opinion, they had always been told, 
was incomparably more important than truth 
of fact. Henry Wilberforce used to relate the 
rather unguarded speech of a_ well-known 
archdeacon, friend of Sumner, Bishop of Win- 
chester: “It’s remarkable that all the most 
spiritually-minded men I have known were in 
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their youth extraordinary liars.” (Vol. i., p. 
245-) 

It is, perhaps, not easy to say where 
the strict sense of truthfulness is most 
thoroughly fostered. Such education as 
these St. Edmund Hall men had, they 
had received probably either at home or 
in some insignificant school; but else- 
where Mr. Mozley seems to speak of such 
conditions as by no means unfavorable to 
the growth of the virtue which they con- 
spicuously lacked. On the Wilberforces 
we are told that “one result of a private 
education was their truthfulness.” 


A public school, and indeed any school so 
large as to create a social distance between 
the masters and the boys, is liable to suffer the 
growth of conventional forms of truth and con- 
ventional dispensations from absolute truth. 
Loyalty to the schoolfellows warps the loyalty 
due to the master. The world has had many 
a fling at Bishop Wilberforce’s ingenuity and 
dexterity, but his veracity and faithfulness can- 
not be impugned. He said what he believed 
or felt, and was as good as his word —a fact 
that must be admitted by many who owe him 
little or nothing. 


But we can scarcely stop at this point; 
and in the comments which follow, Mr. 
Mozley is not quite consistent with him- 
self. For the cultivation of truthfulness, 
private education stands, it seems, after 
all, at a disadvantage. 


It may be said that a public schoolboy, even 
if he cuts a knot with a good bold lie every 
now and then, on what custom holds to be the 
necessity of occasion, yet learns to manage the 
whole matter of truth better than he could at 
home or at a private tutor’s. He learns better 
to distinguish between truthful and false char- 
acters, true and false appearances, the genuine 
and the spurious in the coinage of morality, 
the words that mean and the words that don’t 
mean, the modes of action likely to bear good 
fruit, and the modes which only promise or 
pretend. Every public schoolboy can say how 
it was S, Wilberforce made some considerable 
mistakes, and how it was he acquired a reputa- 
tion for sinuous ways and slippery expressions. 
(Vol. i., p. 114.) 


These remarks leave the main point 
untouched. Promises made by man to 
man, exactness in conversation, and truth- 
ful judgments of others, do not exhaust 
the conditions which may be tests of 
truthfulness. In his private life Bishop 
Wilberforce was absolutely trustworthy, 
high-minded, and honorable; but he was 
also a theologian and a politician, and in 
both capacities he had to deal with cir- 
cumstances which called not seldom for 
wary treatment, and which exposed him, 
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we think unjustly, to the charge of slip- 
periness and insincerity. It is impossi- 
ble to read the bishop’s private corre- 
spondence in the biography lately pub- 
lished of him without arriving at the 
conclusion that he was even more earnest 
in his convictions than he was supposed 
to be. 

At the outset of the Tractarian move- 
ment, vast numbers had already half 
convinced themselves that there was a 
well-organized conspiracy for reducing 
Englishmen under papal bondage. Their 
worst fears received an absolute confir- 
mation when, as Mr. Mozley puts it, “a 
man retiring and modest even to a fault, 
who could never have seen a dozen peo- 
ple together without a wish to hide him- 
self,” made a pretty theory of what all 
the world does in one way “or another.” 
In Mr. Mozley’s opinion the theory was 
superfluous as well as imprudent. The 
Bible, he asserts, is now the most univer- 
sal book in the world, and where it goes 
there can be no reserve. This may be 
doubted. The multiplication of books 
does not change the powers of the human 
mind; and a vast superiority in education 
and learning will always enable a man to 
practise reserve with the common folk, if 
he chooses todo so. But of Isaac Wil- 
liams, as the one to make the challenge, 
Mr. Mozley may well say: — 


Could the man himself have been exhibited 
at Exeter Hall... people would have seen 
what a simple rogue the poor child was, what 
an imitation Guy Fawkes, what an innocent 
Inquisitor. As it was, and in total ignorance 
of the man, the world fell, or affected to fall, 
into a paroxysm of terror at the infernal machi- 
nations preparing against it. The front line 
of the advancing foe it could venture to cope 
with in open fight and measure swords with. 
It was the awful indefinite reserve and the 
dark ambuscade that made ten thousand pul- 
pits tremble to the very foot of the steps. For 
many years after, whenever the preacher had 
exhausted his memory or his imagination, and 
run out his circle of texts or ideas, he could 
easily fall back on the dark doings of Oxford. 
Congregations of London shopkeepers were 
told that Newman and Pusey inculcated and 
practised systematic fraud, concealment, and 
downright lying in a good cause — that is, in 
their own. When one looked round to see the 
impression made by the dreadful charge, the 
congregation either were so fast asleep, or they 
were taking it so easy, that they must have 
heard it often before, or perhaps, after all, did 
not think habitual lying so serious a matter. 
(Vol. i., p. 435.) 


The alarm, however, was not simply 
feigned; and in spite of all that has been 
LIVING AGE. VOL. XL. 2062 





said and written to demonstrate its ab- 
surdity, it is felt still. Individual men 
may have cleared themselves of the very 
faintest complicity with dissimulation in 
any shape; but it has not been found 
easy or even possible to banish the fear 
of systems which seem to furnish congen- 
ial soil for something worse than mere 
evasion. The difficulties which surround 
the subject are exceedingly great; and to 
take it in hand without keeping these 
difficulties fully in sight is simply to be- 
tray huge folly. Itis precisely this folly 
of which Mr. Kingsley was guilty when 
he made his attack on Dr. Newman in 
person, and so fell into a trap from which 
extrication was impossible. It was the 
method of his protest rather than the sub- 
stance of his accusation that was in fault. 
His charge was mere water as compared 
with that of a writer in the Christian 
Remembrancer ten years before. The 
allegations of this writer, even after a 
careful weighing of all that is urged in 
the appendix to Dr. Newman’s “ Apolo- 
gia,” remain, so far as we can see, sub- 
stantially unaffected, and they are cer- 
tainly far more serious than those which 
Mr. Kingsley made in his unfortunate 
article in Macmillan’s Magazine. Itisa 
grave matter when a writer, after a care- 
ful examination of authoritative treatises 
on casuistry, ends by saying that, so long 
as Liguori’s theory of truthfulness re- 
mains uncondemned, “ we must be par- 
doned if we believe their word, because 
they are Christians — because they are 
men of honor—because they are En- 
glishmen; not because they are, but in 
spite of their being, Romanists.” Yet, on 
the other hand, we cannot refyse to hear 
Dr. Newman when he says that the prac- 
tice is founded on the words which warn: 
us against casting pearls before swine; 
and that in matters of practice, apart from 
questions of teaching, “great English 
writers simply declare that in certain ex- 
treme cases, as to save life, honor, or 
even property, a lie is allowable.” * It is 
Jeremy Taylor who insists that “to tell a 
lie for charity, to save a man’s life, the life 
of a friend, of a husband, of a prince, of a 
useful and a public person, hath not only 
been done at all times, but commended by 
great and wise and good men.” Jeanie 
Deans was brought up ina sterner school 
of morality. John Inglesant, brought up 
in the school of the Jesuits, thought it his 
duty to lie for his king, even at the risk of 
his own life, 


* Apologia, p. 418. 
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So, running out in all directions, pene- 
trating the domain of poetry and art, pro- 
voking against itself reactions, of which 
we have not yet in all cases seen the is- 
sue, the great movement has gone on, and 
is indeed going on still. With its origin 
and progress are associated a multitude of 
memorable names; and of many of these 
Mr. Mozley has spoken with affectionate 
enthusiasm, of none without tender sym- 
pathy, or at the least an impartial forbear- 
ance. » But who shall say that he has fully 
appreciated either the actors or their 
work? Mr. Mozley would assuredly 
make no such imprudent claim. Some of 
the most conspicuous among them live in 
his pages; others, scarcely less important, 
are barely seen within the charmed circle, 
and such omissions seem to point to 
personal characteristics in himself which 
Mr. Mozley would be the last to disavow. 
Milman and Stanley are but two out of 
many, whose minds have been in what- 
ever measure shaped and braced to their 
work by the influences of the Oxford 
movement, and who are destined, as we 
‘believe, to mould in far greater measure 
the religious faith of Englishmen here- 
after. These men Mr. Mozley has, we 
think, failed to understand, as Dr. Pusey 
holds him to have failed in understanding 
Newman and Keble. It may therefore be 
‘true that though he has lived through it, 
he has, in acertain sense, failed to under- 
stand the movementitself. Hecan speak 
of the theories, rather we should say the 
doctrines, of the Apostolical Succession, 
of priestly power, of absolution, and the 
rest, but nowhere, it would seem, as going 
to the root of the matter. Churchman- 
ship, as understood by Hurrell Froude, by 
Keble, or by Newman, is nowhere com- 
pared closely with the churchmanship of 
the older men, of whose general excel- 
lence he speaks with genuine and hearty 
admiration. The time came when, in the 
orderly sequence of thought, the road to 
which he had committed himself brought 
him to the great alternative, and bade 
him, as he thought, make choice be- 
tween the Church of England and the 
communion of Latin Christendom; and 
in picturing for us the struggle through 
which he passed he has given expres- 
sion, on various subjects of the great- 
est gravity, to thoughts pointing to like 
modes in which other minds may be 
working, and of which it will be well 
for his readers to take account. But that 
of the primary conviction needed for an 
irrevocable decision there was an uncon- 
scious, or rather a half-conscious, lack, 





the following sentences are a virtual con- 
fession : — 


Why did I go so far, and why did I not go 
farther? Why enter upon arguments and not 
accept their conclusions? Why advance to 
stand still, and in doing so commit myself to 
a final retreat? The reasons of this lame and 
impotent conclusion lay within myself, wide 
apart from the great controversy in which I 
was but an intruder. I was never really seri- 
ous, in a sober business-like fashion. I had 
neither the power nor the will to enter into any 
great argument with the resolution to accept 
the legitimate conclusion. Even when I was 
sacrificing my days, my strength, my means, 
my prospects, my peace and quiet, all I had, 
to the cause, it was an earthly contest, not a 
spiritual one. It occupied me, it excited me, 
it gratified my vanity, it identified me with 
what I honestly believed a very grand crusade, 
it offered me the hopes of contributing to great 
achievements. But good as the cause might 
be, and considerable as my part might be in 
it, I was never the better man for it, and, not 
being the better, I never was the wiser. In 
fact, it was to me, all or most of it, an outside 
affair. 


The explanation, probably, is not far to 
seek. All faiths rest on certain ultimate 
premisses; and where a man is honest 
and single-hearted it is by these that his 
course is throughout life determined. 
No doubt there are Roman Catholics in 
England, and a far larger proportion of 
them elsewhere, who never troubled them- 
selves about such questions; but no man 
has joined the Roman Church with a 
mind at ease, who had not convinced him- 
self that = by so doing he could escape 
from complete and irremediable ruin; 
and this conviction in all but its final stage 
was fully formed in Dr. Newman’s mind 
for years before he made his submission. 
In the very striking and forcible part of 
the “Apologia”? which gives his “ Gen- 
eral Answer to Mr. Kingsley,” he declares 
that as he looks on this living, busy world 
he sees no reflection of its Creator, and 
is led to the conclusion that either there 
is no Creator, or this living society of 
man is in a true sense “discarded from 
his presence.” Hence, if there be a God, 
and since there is a God, the human race 
is implicated in some terrible aboriginal 
calamity, and is out of joint with the pur- 
poses of its Creator. If for any this ruin 
is to be arrested and a method of deliv- 
erance vouchsafed, there must be a con- 
crete representative of things invisible, 
which shall have the force and the tough- 
ness necessary to be a breakwater against 
the deluge of unbelief and _ rebellion. 
There must be “a power in the world, 
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invested with the prerogative of infallibil- 
ity in religious matters.” These prem- 
isses being granted, it may, we allow, be 
a hard matter to resist the conclusion; 
but they must be granted in full. It is 
not enough to say that the idea of moral 
goodness excludes that of a mechanical 
obedience, and that moral action and the 
responsibility consequent upon it imply 
choice; that a bad choice involves indefi- 
nite mischief; that the divine purpose is 
not therefore affected, and that the divine 
work still advances to its great consum- 
mation. We are offering no arguments 
and pronouncing no judgment. Both 
would here be out of place; and there is 
the less need for offering them, as we 
have had occasion lately to deal at some 
length with these premisses, and with the 
theological fabric which rests on them, in 
our remarks on Dean Stanley’s “ Chris- 
tian Institutions.” Dean Stanley’s an- 
swer to Dr. Newman’s syllogism is also 
our own; and we are content to leave 
behind us the controversies which no 
theories of sacerdotalism have ever been 
able to settle. In some of his comments 
on the religious history of the last half- 
century, Mr. Mozley seems to have caught 
the true answer to the perplexities which 
he has rather shaken off than fairly un- 
ravelled. He has at least fully learnt the 
lesson that “everything warns us and 
calls us to moderation and to mutual 
toleration;” and if his mind had been 
less fixed on organized ecclesiastical con- 
stitutions, he would have seen, in Dean 
Stanley’s words, that underneath the vast 
mass of sentiments and usages which 
have accumulated round the forms of 
Christianity “there is a class of princi- 
ples—a religion behind the religion, 
which, however dimly expressed, has 
given them whatever vitality they pos- 
sess.” In this assurance we can read 
more cheerfully the beautiful words with 
which, at the close of his “ Apologia,” 
speaking of all those who had with him 
been so united at Oxford, and so happy 
in their union, Dr. Newman prays “ with 
a hope against hope that they may even 
now be brought at length, by the power 
of the divine will, into one fold under one 
shepherd.” 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE LADIES LINDORES. 
CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE summer went over without any 
Special incident. August and the grouse 
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approached, or rather the twelfth ap- 
proached, August having already come. 
Every bit of country not arable or clothed 
with pasture, was purple and brilliant with 
heather; and to stand under the columns 
of the fir-trees on a hillside, was to be 
within such a world of ‘murmurous 
sound” as you could scarcely attain even 
under the southern limes, or by the edge 
of the sea. The hum of the bees among 
the heather—the warm, luxurious sun- 
shine streaming over that earth-glow of 
heather-bells — what is there more musi- 
cal, more complete? These hot days are 
rare, and the sportsman does not esteem 
them much; but when they come, the sun 
that floods the warm soil, the heather that 
glows back again in endless warmth and 
bloom, the bees that never intermit their 
hum “ numerous”’ as the lips of any poet, 
the wilder mystic note that answers from 
the boughs of the scattered firs, make up 
a harmony of sight and sound to which 
there are few parallels. So Lord Mille- 
fleurs thought when he climbed up the hill 
above Dalrulzian, and’ looking down on 
the other side, saw the sea of brilliant 
moorland, red and purple and golden, with 
gleams here and there of the liveliest 
green, —fine knolls of moss upon the 
grey-green of the moorland grass. He 
declared it was “a new experience,” with 
a little lisp, but a great deal of feeling. 
Lady Lindores and Edith were of the 
party with John Erskine. They had 
lunched at Dalrulzian, and John was 
showing his poor little place with a some- 
what rueful civility to the Duke of Laven- 
der’s son. Millefleurs was all praise and 
admiration, as a visitor ought to be; but 
what could he think of the handful of a 
place, the small house, the little wood, the 
limited establishment? They had been 
recalling the Eton days, when John was, 
the little marquis declared, far too kind a 
fag-master. “For I must have been a 
little wretch,” said the little fat man, fold- 
ing his hands with angelical seriousness 
and simplicity. Lady Lindores, who had 
once smiled at his absurdities with such 
genial liking, could not bear them now, 
since she had taken up the idea that Edith 
might be aduchess. She glanced at her 
daughter to see how she was taking it, 
and was equally indignant with Mille- 
fleurs for making himself ridiculous, and 
with Edith for laughing. “I have no 
doubt you were the best fag that ever 
was,” she said. 

“ Dear Lady Lindores! always so good 
and so kind,” said Millefleurs, clasping 
his little fat hands. “ No, dearest lady, | 
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was a little brute; I ksow it. To be 
kicked every day would have been the 
right thing for me—and Erskine, if I 
recollect right, had an energetic toe upon 
occasions, but not often enough. Boys 
are brutes in general: with the exception 
of Rintoul, who, I have no doubt, was a 
little angel. How could he be anything 
else, born in such a house?” 

“If you think Lindores has so good an 
effect, Rintoul was not born there,” she 
said, laughing, but half vexed: for she 
had not indeed any idea of being laughed 
at in her turn, and she was aware that she 
had never thought Rintoul an angel. But 
Lord Millefleurs went on seriously, — 

“ Rintoul will despise me very much, 
and so probably will Erskine; but I do 
not mean to go out to-morrow. I take 
the opportunity here of breaking the 
news. If it is as fine as this, I shall come 
out here (if you will let me) and lie on this 
delicious heather, watch you strolling 
forth, and listen to the crack of the guns. 
No; I don’t object to it on principle. I 
like grouse, and I suppose that’s the best 
way to kill them, if you will take so much 
trouble; but for me, it is not my way of 
enjoyment. I was not made to bea son 
of civilization. Do not laugh, Lady Edith, 
please ; you hurt my feelings. If you take 
luncheon to the sportsmen anywhere, I 
will go with you: unless you, as I sup- 
pose you will, despise me too.” 

“1 don’t think it is such a noble thing 
to shoot birds, Lord Millefleurs.” 

“But yet you don’t dislike grouse — 
and it must be killed somehow,” said 
John, somewhat irritated, as was natural. 

“ My dear fellow, I don’t find fault with 
you. I see your position perfectly. It is 
a thing you have always done. It is an 
occupation, and at the same time an ex- 
citement, a pleasure. I have felt the same 
thing in California with the cattle. But 
it doesn’t amuse me, and I am not a great 
shot. I will help to carry your luncheon, 
if Lady Lindores will let me, and enjoy 
the spectacle of so many healthy, happy 
persons who feel that they have earned 
their dinner. All that I sympathize in 
perfectly. You will excuse me saying 
dinner,” said Millefleurs, with pathos. 
“ When we got our food after a morning’s 
work we always calledit dinner. In many 
things I have quite returned to civiliza- 
tion; but there are some particulars still 
in which I slip — forgive me. May we sit 
down here upon the heather and tell 
stories? I had a reputation once in 
that way. You would not care for my 
stories, Lady Edith; you know them all 
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by heart. Now this is what I call de- 
lightful,” said little Millefleurs, arranging 
himself carefully upon the heather, and 
taking off his hat. ‘ You would say it is 
lovely, if you were an American.” 

“Do you mean the moor? I think it is 
very lovely, with all the heather and the 
gorse, and the burns and the bees. Out 
of Scotland, is there anything like it?” 
Edith said. 

“Oh yes, in several places; but it is 
not the moor, it is the moment. It is 
lovely to sit here. It is lovely to enjoy 
one’s self, and have a good time. Society 
is becoming very American,” said Mille- 
fleurs. ‘There areso many about. They 
are more piquant than any other foreign- 
ers. French has become absurd, and 
Italian pedantic; but it is amusing to talk 
a foreign language which is in English 
words, don’t you know.” 

“You are to come back with them to 
dinner, Mr. Erskine,” Lady Lindores said. 

She thought it better, notwithstanding 
her prevailing fear that Millefleurs would 
be absurd, to leave him at liberty to dis- 
course to Edith, as he loved to discourse. 
‘“] hope you are going to have a fine day. 
The worst is, you will all be so tired at 
night you will not have a word to bestow 
upon any one.” 

“T have not too many at any time,” 
said John, with a glance, which he could 
not make quite friendly, at the visitor — 
who was flowing blandly on with his lisp, 
with much gentle demonstration, like a 
chemical operator or a prestidigitateur, 
with his plump hands. Our young man 
was not jealous as yet, but a little moved 
with envy — being not much of a talker, 
as he confessed — of Millefleurs’s fluency. 
But he had thrown himself at Edith’s feet, 
and in this position felt no bitterness, nor 
would have changed places with any one, 
especially as now and then she would give 
him a glance in which there was a secret 
communication and mirthful comment 
upon the other who occupied the fore- 
ground. Lady Lindores preferred, how- 
ever, that he should talk to her and with- 
draw his observation from her daughter. 
Reluctantly, against the grain, she was 
beginning in her turn to plot and to 
scheme. She was ashamed of herself, 
yet, having once taken up the plan, it 
touched her pride that it should be car- 
ried out. 

“I have always found you had words 
enough whenever you wished to say 
them,” she said. “Perhaps you will tell 
me a sp has that. And Lord Lin- 
dores tells me you don’t do yourself jus- 
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tice, Mr. Erskine. He says you speak | 


sudden, so unintentional, — the action of 


very well, and have such a clear head. I | one entirely unskilled in the difficult art 


think,” she added with a sigh, “it is you 
who ought to be in Parliament, and not 
Rintoul.” 

“That is past thinking of,’ John said, 
with a little heightened color. He thought 
so himself; but neither could the party 
bear a divided interest, nor had he him- 
self any influence to match that of Lord 
Lindores. 

“You are going to Tinto on Tuesday,” 
said Lady Lindores, “ with the rest? Do 
you know, Mr. Erskine, my boy has never 
met his brother-in-law since that evening 
here, when some words passed. I never 
could make out what they were. Not 
enough to make a quarrel of ? not enough 
to disturb Carry ss 

“I do not think so. It was only a— 
momentary impatience,” John said. 

“Mr. Erskine, I am going to ask youa 
great favor. It is if you would keep in 
Rintoul’s company, keep by him; think, 
in a family how dreadful it would be if 
any quarrel sprang up. The visit will not 
last long. If you will keep your eye 
upon him, keep between him and tempta- 
tion ——” 

John could not help smiling. The po- 
sition into which he was being urged, as 
a sort of governor to Rintoul, was entirely 
absurd to his own consciousness. ‘ You 
smile,” cried Lady Lindores eagerly; 
“you think what right has this woman to 
ask so much? Iam not even avery old 
friend.” 

“T am laughing at the idea that Rintoul 
should be under my control; he is more a 
man of the world than I am.” 

“Yes,” said his mother doubtfully, 
“that is true. He is dreadfully worldly 
in some ways; but, Mr. Erskine, I wonder 
if you will disapprove of me when I say 
it has been a comfort to me to find him 
quite boyish and impulsive in others ? 
He is prudent — about Edith for exam- 
ple.” 

“About — Lady Edith?” John said 
faltering, with a look of intense surprise 
and anxiety on his face. 

There is no doubt that Lady Lindores 
was herself a most imprudent woman. 
She*gave him a quick, sudden glance, 
reddened, and then looked as suddenly at 
the other group: Millefleurs, flowing forth 
in placid talk, with much eloquent move- 
ment of his plump hands, and Edith lis- 
tening, with a smile on her face which 
now and then seemed ready to overflow 
into laughter. She betrayed herself and 
all the family scheme by this glance, — so 





of deception. John’s glance followed 
hers with a sudden shock and pang of 
dismay. He had not thought of it before; 
now in a moment he seemed to see it all. 
It was an unfortunate moment too; for 
Edith was slightly leaning forward, look- 
ing at her companion with a most amiable 
and friendly aspect, almost concealing, 
with the forward stoop of her pretty 
figure, the rotund absurdity of his. She 
smiled, yet she was listening to him with 
all the absorbed attention of a Desdemo- 
na; and the little brute had so much to 
say for himself! The blood all ran away 
from John’s healthful countenance to re- 
plenish his heart, which had need of it in 
this sudden and most unlooked-for shock. 
Lady Lindores saw the whole, and shared 
the shock of the discovery, which to her 
was double, for she perceived in the same 
moment that she had betrayed herself, 
and saw what John’s sentiments were. 
Some women divine such feelings from 
their earliest rise — foresee them, indeed, 
before they come into existence, and are 
prepared for the emergencies that must 
follow; but there are some who are always 
taken by surprise. She, too, became pale 
with horror ahd dismay. She ought to 
have foreseen it—she ought to have 
guarded against it; but before she had so 
much as anticipated such a danger, here 
it was! 

“T mean,” she faltered, “that she 
should — meet only the best people, go to 
the best houses — and that sort of thing; 
even that she should be perfectly dressed ; 
he goes so far as that,” she said, with an 
uneasy laugh. 

John did not make any reply. He 
bowed his head slightly, that was all. He 
found himself, indeed, caught in such a 
whirlpool of strange emotion, that he 
could not trust his voice, nor even his 
thoughts, which were rushing headlong 
on each other’s heels like horses broken 
loose, and were altogether beyond his 
control. 

“But he is himself as impulsive as a 
boy,” cried the unlucky mother, rushing 
into the original subject with no longer 
any very clear perception what it was; 
“and Mr. Torrance’s manner, you know, 
is sometimes — offensive to a sensitive 
person. He does not mean it,’ she added 
hurriedly; “people have such different 
degrees of perception.” 

*“ Yes — people have very different de- 
grees of perception,” said John dreamily; 
he did not mean it as areproach. It was 
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the only observation that occurred to 
him; his mind was in too great a turmoil 
to be able to form any idea. To think he 
had never budged from his place at her 
feet, and that all in a moment this should 
have happened! He felt as if, like a man 
in a fairy tale, he had been suddenly car- 
ried off from the place in which he was, 
and was hearing voices and seeing visions 
from some dull distance, scarcely know- 
ing what they meant. 

Meanwhile Millefleurs purled on like 
the softest little stream, smooth English 
brooklet, without breaks or boulders. He 
was never tired of talking, and himself 
was his genial theme. “Iam aware that 
I am considered egoistical,” he said. “I 
talk of things I am acquainted with. 
Now, you know most things better than I 
do—oh yeth! women are much better 
educated nowadays than men; but my 
limited experiences are, in their way, 
original. 1 love to talk of what I know. 


Then my life over yonder was such fun. 
If I were to tell you what my mates called 
me, you would adopt the name ever after 
by way of laughing at me; but there was 
no ridicule in their minds.” 

“| hope you don’t think I would take 
any such liberty, Lord Millefleurs.” 


“It would be no liberty; it would be 
anhonor. I wish you would doit. They 
called me Tommy over there. Now, my 
respectable name is Julian. Imagine 
what a downfall. I knew you would laugh ; 
but they meant no harm. I acknowledge 
myself that it was very appropriate. 
When a man has the misfortune to be 
plump and not very tall—I am aware 
that is a pretty way of putting it; but 
then, you don’t expect me to describe my 
personal appearance in the coarsest terms 
— itis so natural to call him Tommy. I 
was the nurse when any of them were ill. 
You have no notion how grateful they 
were, these rough fellows. They used to 
curse me, you know — that was their way 
of being civil—and ask where I had got 
such soft hands.” Here Millefleurs pro- 
duced those articles, and looked at them 
with a certain tenderness. “I was al- 
ways rather vain of my hands,” he said, 
with the most childlike naiveté, “but 
never so much as when Jack and Tim 
d——d them, in terms which I couldn’t 
repeat in a lady’s presence, and asked me 
where the something I had learned to 
touch a fellow like that? It occurred to 
me after that I might have studied sur- 
gery, and been of some use that way; 
but I was too old,” he said, a soft little 
sigh agitating his plump bosom — “and 
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then I have other duties. Fortune has 
been hard upon me,” he added, raising 
pathetically the eyes, which were like 
beads, yet which languished and became 
sentimental as they turned upwards. It 
was when he spoke of Jack and Tim that 
Edith had looked at him so prettily, bend- 
ing forward, touched by his tale; but now 
she laughed without concealment, with a 
frank outburst of mirth in which the little 
hero joined with great good humor, not- 
withstanding the pathos in his eyes. 

This pair were on the happiest terms, 
fully understanding each other; but it 
was very different with the others, be- 
tween whom conversation had wholly 
ceased. Lady Lindores now drew her 
shawl round her, and complained that it 
was getting chilly. ‘That is the worst 
of Scotland,” she said —“ you can never 
trust the finest day. A sharp wind will 
come round a corner all in a moment and 
spoil your pleasure.” This was most un- 
provoked slander of the northern skies, 
which were beaming down upon her at 
the moment with the utmost brightness, 
and promising hours of sunshine; but 
after such a speech there was nothing to 
be done but to go down hill again to the 
house, where the carriage was waiting. 
John, who lingered behind to pull himself 
together after his downfall, found, to his 
great surprise, that Edith lingered too. 
But it seemed to him that he was incapa- 
ble of saying anything to her. To point 
the contrast between himself and Mille- 
fleurs by a distracted silence, that, of 
course, was the very thing to do to take 
away any shadow of a chance he might 
still have! But he hadnochance. What 
possibility was there that an obscure 
country gentleman, who had never done 
anything to distinguish himself, should 
be able to stand for a moment against the 
son of a rich duke, a marquis, a million- 
aire, and a kind of little hero to boot, 
who had been very independent and orig- 
inal, and made himself a certain reputa- 
tion, though it was one of which some 
people might be afraid? There was only 
one thing in which he was Millefleurs’s 
superior, but that was the meanest and 
poorest of all. John felt inclined to burst 
out into savage and brutal laughter at 
those soft curves and flowing outlines, as 
the little man, talking continuously, as he 
had talked to Edith, walked on in front 
with her mother. The impulse made him 
more and more ashamed of himself, and 
yet he was so mean as to indulge it, feel- 
ing himself a cad, and nothing else. 
Edith laughed too, softly, under her 
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breath. But she said quickly, “ We 
should not laugh at him, Mr. Erskine. 
He is a very good little man. He has 
done more than all of us put together. 
They called him Tommy in America,” 
said the traitress, with another suppressed 
laugh. John was for a moment softened 
by the “we” with which she began, and 
the gibe with which she ended. But his 
ill-humor and jealous rage were too much 
for him. 

“He is Marquis of Millefleurs, and he 
will be Duke of Lavender,” he said, with 
an energy which was savage, trampling 
down the tough heather under his feet. 

Edith turned and looked at him with 
astonished eyes. It was a revelation to 
her also, though for the first moment she 
scarcely knew of what. “Do you think 
it is for that reason we like him, Mr. Ers- 
kine? How strange!” she said, and 
turned her eyes away with a proud move- 
ment of her head, full of indignation and 
scorn. John felt himself the pettiness 
and petulance of which he had been 
guilty; but he was very unhappy, and it 
seemed to him impossible to say or do 
anything by which he might get himself 
pardoned. Sohe walked along moodily 
by her side, saying nothing, while Lord 
Millefleurs held forth just a few steps in 
advance. Edith bent forward to hear 
what he was saying, in the continued 
silence of her companion, and this was a 
renewed draught of wormwood and gall 
to John, though it was his own fault. It 
was with relief that he put the ladies into 
their carriage, and saw them drive away, 
though this relief was changed into angry 
impatience when he found that Millefleurs 
lingered with the intention of walking, 
and evidently calculated upon his com- 
pany. The little marquis, indeed, took 
his arm with friendly ease, and turned 
him with gentle compulsion towards the 
avenue. “You are going to walk with 
me,” he said. “An excellent thing in 
Scotland is that itis never too warm to 
walk, even for me. Come and talk a lit- 
tle. I have been telling tales about my- 
self. I have not heard anything of you. 
The first is such an easy subject. One 
has one’s little experiences, which are 
different from any one else’s; and wher- 
ever there are kind women, you find your 
audience, don’t you know?’ 


“ No, I don’t know,” said John abrupt- 
“It never occurs to me to talk about 


ly. 
myself. I can’t see what interest any- 
body can have in things that happen to 
me. Besides, few things do happen for 
that matter,” he added, in an undertone. 
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“ My dear fellow,” said Millefieurs, “I 
don’t want to appear to teach you, who are 
a man of much more intelligence than I. 
But that ith a mithtake, I must say it. 
You can always talk best on the subject 
you know best. Don’t you find it a great 
difference coming here after knocking 
about the world? Yes, I feel it ; but so- 
ciety is quite fresh to me, as fresh as 
California while it lasts. Then I have had 
my eyes opened as to my duties. My 
father and mother are as kind as possible. 
A friend of mine tells me, and I am partly 
convinced, that to keep them comfortable 
is my chief business. You are of that 
opinion too ? there is much to be said for 
it. It belongs to civilization; but solong 
as Civilization lasts, perhaps And so 
Iam going to marry and range myself,” 
Millefleurs said, with his air of ineffable 
self-satisfaction, turning up the palms of 
his fat, pink-tinged hands. 

“Really!” John cried, with faint deri- 
sion, feeling as if this innocent exclama- 
tion were an oath. “And the lady?” he 
added, with astill more fierce laugh. 

Millefleurs gave his arm a little 
squeeze. “ Not settled yet,” he said — 
“not settled yet. I have seen a great 
many. There are so many pretty persons 
in society. If anyone of them would ask 
me, I have no doubt I should be perfectly 
happy; but choice is always disagreeable. 
In America also,” he added, with some 
pathos, “there are many very pretty per- 
sons; and they like atitle. The field is 
very wide. Let us take an easier subject. 
Is Beaufort coming to you?” 

“ His answer is very enigmatical,” said 
John. “I do not know whether he means 
to come or not.” 

“ He is enigmatical,” said Millefleurs. 
“ He is the queerest fellow. What is the 
connection between him and the family 
here?” 

This question took John entirely by 
surprise. It was so sudden, both in form 
and meaning. He had expected his com- 
panion, before he paused, to go on for 
at least five minutes more. He hesitated 
iu spite of himself. 

“ There is no connection that I know 
of between him and the family here.” 

“ Oh yes, yes, there is,” said Millefeurs, 
with gentle pertinacity; “think a minute. 
Erskine, my dear fellow, forgive me, but 
you must have Beaufort here. If he is 
not near me, he will lose the confidence of 
my papa—who will think Beaufort is 
neglecting his precious son. I speak to 
you with perfect freedom. Beaufort and 
I understand eachother. Iaminnoneed 
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of a governor, but he is in want of a fro- 
tégé. Don’t you see? By this arrange- 
ment everything is made comfortable. 
Beaufort understands me. He knows 
that control is a mistake in my case. He 
found me and brought me home, because 
I was already on my way: he keeps me 
from harm — for what you call harm has 
no attraction for me, don’t you know. It 
is only my curiosity that has to be kept 
in check, and at present I have plenty to 
occupy that; but my father does not un- 
derstand allthis. Minds of that genera- 
tion are a little limited, don’t you know? 
They don’t see so clearly as one would 
wish them to see. If Beaufort is long 
away from me, he will think I am in dan- 
ger, — that I may bolt again. Also, it will 
interfere with Beaufort’s prospects, which 
the duke is to take charge of ——” 

“But this seems to me rather —not 
quite straightforward on Beaufort’s part,” 
said John. 

At this little Millefleurs shrugged his 
plump shoulders. “It is permitted to 
humor our elders,” he said. ‘It pleases 
them and it does no oneanyharm. Beau- 
fort, don’t you know, is not a fellow to 
walk alone. He is clever and all that; 
but he will never do anything by himself. 
Between him and me it suits very well. 
So, to save the duke’s feelings and to help 
Beaufort on, you must stretch a point and 
have him here. It will be thought he is 
watching over me ata little distance like 
the sweet little cherub, don’t you know, in 
the song. What objection have they got 
to seeing him here?” 

“None that I know of,” said John 
steadily, turning his face to the other side 
to escape the scrutiny of those small, 
black, bead-like eyes. 

“Oh come, come, come!” said little 
Millefleurs, remonstrating yet coaxing, 
patting him lightly on the arm, “one sees 
it must have been one of the daughters. It 
will do no harm to tell me. Am I such an 
ignorant? These things are happening 
every day. Is it this one here ——” 

“What are you thinking of?” cried 
John angrily. “Lady Edith was only a 
child.” 

“ Ah! then it was the other one,” Mille- 
fleurs said seriously; “that suits me 
better. It would have been a trifle ridic- 
ulous — Beaufort might keep in the back- 
ground if there is any reason for it; but 
we must really think of the duke. He 
will be ina state of mind, don’t you know, 
and so will my mother. They will think 
I have bolted again.” 

“ And when is it,” said John satirically, 





for he was sick at heart and irritable in 
the discovery which he had made, “ that 
Beaufort’s mission is to be accomplished, 
and the duke to fulfil his hopes?” 

Millefleurs laughed a soft, rich laugh, 
not loud. “My dear fellow,” he said, 
“that is when I marry, don’t you know? 
That is my occupation now in the world. 
When I have a wife the other will be off 
duty. I am much interested in my occu- 
pation at present. It brings so many spec- 
imens of humanity under one’s eyes. So 
different — for women are just as different 
as men, though you don’t think so per- 
haps. It might make a man vain,” he 
said, turning out his pink-tinged palm, 
“to see how many fair creatures will take 
notice of him; but then one remembers 
that it was not always so, and that takes 
one down again. In California I was 
liked, I am proud to say, but not admired. 
It was, perhaps, more amusing. But I 
must not be ungrateful; for life every- 
where is very entertaining. And hereare 
fresh fields and pastures new,” said the 
little man. “When you havea pursuit, 
every new place is doubly interesting. It 
does not matter whether you are hunting 
or botanizing or—a pursuit gives in- 
terest to all things. Now is the time for 
the country and rural character. I some- 
times think it is that which will suit me 
best.” 

“ Then I suppose you are on a tour of 
inspection, and one of our country young 
ladies may have the honor of pleasing 
you,”’ said John, somewhat fiercely. His 
companion, looking up in his face with 
deprecating looks, patted his arm as a 
kind of protest. 

“Don’t be brutal, Erskine,” he said 
with his little lisp; “such things are 
never said.” John would have liked to 
take him in his teeth and shake him as a 
dog does, so angry was he and furious. 
But little Millefleurs meant no harm. He 
drew his old schoolfellow along with him, 
as long as John’s civility held out. Then, 
to see him strolling along with his little 
hat pushed on the top of his little round 
head, and all the curves of his person re- 
peating the lines of that circle! John 
stopped to look after him with a laugh 
which he could scarcely restrain so long 
as Millefleurs was within hearing. It 
was an angry laugh, though there was 
nothing in the young man to give occa- 
sion for it. There was nothing really in 
him that was contemptible, for to be 
plump is not an offence by any code. But 
Jobn watched him with the fiercest de- 
rision going along the country road with 
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his cane held in two fingers, his hat curl- 
ing in the brim, his locks curling the 
other way. And this was the man whom 
even Lady Lindores — even she, a woman 
so superior to worldly motives — conde- 
scended to scheme about. And Edith? 
was it possible that she, too — even she? 
Everything seemed to have turned to bit- 
terness in John’s soul. Tinto before him 
in the distance, with its flaunting flag, gave 
emphasis to the discovery he had made. 
For mere money, nothing else, one had 
been sacrificed. The other, was she to 
be sacrificed, too? Was there nothing 
but wealth to be thought of all the world 
over, even by the best people, by women 
with every tender grace and gift? When 
he thought of the part in the drama allot- 
ted to himself —to entertain Beaufort, 
who was the keeper of Millefleurs, in or- 
der that Millefleurs might be at liberty to 
follow his present pursuit, John burst into 
a laugh not much more melodious than 
that of Torrance. Beaufort and he could 
condole with each other. They could 
communicate, each to each, their several 
disappointments. But to bring to the 
neighborhood this man whom Carry dared 
not see, whom with such tragic misery in 
her face she had implored John to keep at 
a distance —and that it should be her 


parents who were bringing him in cold 
blood in order to advance their schemes 
for her sister — was it possible that any- 
thing so base or cruel could be? 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


“ THE thing is that he must be brought 
to the point. I said so in town. He 
dangled after her all the season, and he’s 
dangled after her down here. The little 
beggar knows better than that. He 
knows that sharp people would never 
stand it. He is trusting to your country 
simplicity. When a man does not come 
to the point of his own accord, he must be 
led to it—or driven to it, for that mat- 
ter,” said Rintoul. He was out of humor, 
poor fellow. He had gone astray in his 
own person. His disapproval of his 
mother and of everybody belonging to 
him was nothing in comparison with his 
disapproval of himself. This put him out 
in every way; instead of making him tol- 
erant of the others who were no worse 
than himself, it made him rampant in his 
wisdom. If it was so that he could not 
persuade or force himself into the right 
way, then was it more and more neces- 
Sary to persuade or force other people. 
He took a high tone with Lady Lindores, 
all the more because he had discovered 
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with astonishment, and a comical sort of 
indignation, that his mother had come 
over to his way of thinking. He could 
not believe it to be possible at first, and 
afterwards this inconsistent young man 
had felt disgusted with the new accom- 
plice whom he had in his heart believed 
incapable of any such conversion. But 
such being the case, there was no need 
to ménager her susceptibilities. “Or 
driven to it,” he repeated with emphasis. 
“*T shall not stand by, I promise you, and 
see my sister p/anté la ——” 

“You have used these words before, 
Rintoul. They disgust me, and they of- 
fend me,” said his mother. “I will not 
be a party to anything of the kind. Those 
who do such things dishonor the girl — 
oh, far more than anything else can do. 
She does not care at all for him. Most 
likely she would refuse him summarily.” 

“And you would let her—refuse a 
dukedom ?” cried Rintoul. 

“Refuse a— man whom she does not 
care for. What could I do? I should 
even like now, after all that has happened, 
that it should come to something; but if 
she found that she could not marry him, 
how could I interfere?” 

“Jove! but I should interfere,” cried 
Rintoul, pacing up and down the- room. 
“* How could you helpinterfering? Would 
you suffer me to throw away all my pros- 
pects?” Here he paused, with a curious, 
half-threatening, half-deprecating look. 
Perhaps his mother would be one who 
would suffer him to sacrifice his pros- 
pects. Perhaps she would sympathize 
with him even in that wrong-doing. She 
was capable of it. He looked at her with 
mingled disdain.and admiration. She was 
a woman who was capable of applauding 
him for throwing himself away. What 
folly! and yet perhaps it was good to 
have a mother like that. But not for 
Edith, whose case was of an altogether 
different complexion from his own. He 
made a pause, and then he added ina 
slightly louder tone, being excited: “ But 
he must not be allowed to dangle on for- 
ever. When a fellow follows a girl into 
the country he must mean something. 
You may take my word for that.” 

At this moment the handle of the door 
gave aslight clink; a soft step was audi- 
ble. “Pardon me for disturbing you, 
dearest lady,” said the mellifluous voice 
of Millefleurs. The little marquis had a 
foot which made no sound on the carpet. 
He was daintily attired, and all his move- 
ments were noiseless. He came upon 
these startled conspirators like a ghost. 
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“ Send me away if I am de frop,” he said, 
clasping his plump hands. “It is my 
hour of audience, but Rintoul has the 
first claim.” 

“Oh, I don’t want any audience,” said 
Rintoul. He had exchanged an anxious 
glance with his mother, and both had red- 
dened in spite of themselves. Not to 
betray that you have been discussing 
some one who appears, while the words 
of criticism are still on your lips, is diffi- 
cult at all times; and Rintoul, feeling 
confused and guilty, was anxious to give 
the interrupted conversation an air of in- 
significance. “My mother and I have no 
secrets. She is not so easy as the moth- 
ers in society,” he said, with a laugh. 

“No!” said Millefleurs, folding his 
hands with an air of devotion. “I would 
not discuss the chronique scandaleuse, if 
that is what you mean, in Lady Lindores’s 
hearing. The air is pure here; it is like 
living out of doors. There is no dessous 
des cartes — no behind the scenes.” 

“What does the little beggar mean?” 
Rintoul said to himself, feeling red and 
uncomfortable. Lady Lindores took up 
her work, which was her flag of distress. 
She felt herself humiliated beyond de- 
scription. To think that she should be 
afraid of any one overhearing what she 
said or what her son had said to her! 
She felt her cheeks burn and tingle; her 
needle trembled in her fingers ; and then 
there ensued a most uncomfortable pause. 
Had he heard what they were saying? 
Rintoul did not go away, which would 
have been the best policy, but stood about, 
taking up books and throwing them down 
again, and wearing, which was the last 
thing he wished to do, the air of a man 
disturbed in an important consultation. 
As a matter of fact, his mind was occupied 
with two troublesome questions: the first, 
whether Millefleurs had overheard any- 
thing ; the second, how he could himself 
getaway. Millefleurs very soon perceived 
and partook this embarrassment. The 
phrase which had been uttered as he 
opened the door had reached his ear with- 
out affecting his mind for the first mo- 
ment. Perhaps if he had not perceived 
the embarrassment of the speaker he 
would not have given any weight to the 
words —‘ When a fellow follows 3 
Funny alliteration! he said to himself. 
And then he saw that the mother and son 
were greatly disturbed by his entrance. 
He was as much occupied by wondering 
what they could mean, as they were by 
wondering if he had heard. But he was 
the first to cut the difficulty. He said, 





“Pardon me, dear lady, I have forgotten 
something. I’ll come back directly if 
you'll let me,” and went out. Certainly 
there had been some discussion going on 
between mother and son. Perhaps Rin- 
toul had got into debt, perhaps into love; 
both were things which occurred daily, 
and it was always best when such a cub: 
ject had been started between parent and 
child that they should have it out. So he 
withdrew, but with that phrase still buzz- 
ing in his ears, “ When a fellow follows 
——” It was a comical combination of 
words; he could not get rid of it, and 
presently it began to disturb his mind. 
Instead of going to the library or any of 
the other rooms in the house, he went 
outside with the sensation of having some- 
thing to reflect upon, though he could 
not be sure what it was. By-and-by the 
entire sentence came to his recollection. 
“*When a fellow follows a girl into the 
country’ — but then, who is it that has 
followed a girl into the country ?— Rin- 
toul?” This cost him about five minutes’ 
thought. Then little Millefleurs stopped 
short in the midst of the path, and clasped 
his hands against his plump bosom, and 
turned up his eyes to heaven. “Why! it 
is I!” he said to himself, being more 
grammatical than most men in a state of 
agitation. He stood fora whole minute 
in this attitude, among the big blue-green 
araucarias which stood around. What a 
subject for a painter if there had been one 
at hand! It was honor confronting fate. 
He had not intended anything so serious. 
He liked, he would have said loved, the 
ladies of the house. He would not have 
hesitated anywhere to give full utterance 
to this sentiment: and to please his fa- 
ther, and to amuse himself, he was con- 
sciously on the search for some one who 
might be suitable for the vacant post of 
Marchioness of Millefleurs. And he had 
thought of Edith in that capacity —cer- 
tainly he had thought of her. So had he 
thought of various other young ladies in 
society, turning over their various claims. 
But it had not occurred to him to come 
to any sudden decision, or to think that 
necessary. As he stood there, however, 
with his eyes upraised, invoking aid from 
that paternal Providence which watches 
over marquises, a flood of light spread 
over the subject and all its accessories. 
Though he had not thought of them, he 
knew the prejudices of society; and all 
that Rintoul had said about leaving a girl 
planté /a was familiar to him. “ When 
a fellow follows” (absurd alliteration! 
said Millefleurs, with his lisp, to him- 
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self) “a girl into the country, he muth 
mean thomething””—and once more he 
clasped his hands and pressed them to 
his breast. His eyes, raised to heaven, 
took a languishing look; a smile of con- 
sciousness played about his mouth; but 
this was only for a moment, and was re- 
placed at once by a look of firm resolution. 
No maiden owed her scath to Millefleurs : 
though he was so plump, he was the soul 
of honor. Not for a moment could he 
permit it to be supposed that he was 
trifling with Edith Lindores, amusing 
himself — any of those pretty phrases in 
use in society. He thought with horror 
of the possibility of having compromised 
her, even though, so far as he was himself 
concerned, the idea was not disagreeable. 
In five minutes — for he had a quick little 
brain and the finest faculty of observa- 
tion, a quality cultivated in his race by 
several centuries of social eminence — 
Millefleurs had mastered the situation. 
All the instructions that Rintoul had so 
zealously endeavored to convey to his 
mother’s mind became apparent to Mille- 
fleurs in the twinkling of an eye. It 
would be said that he had left her Dlanté 
Za ; he allowed himself no illusion on the 
subject. So it might be said, — but so it 
never must be said of Edith Lindores. 
He was perfectly chivalrous in his instant 
decision. He was not to say in love — 
though did Providence bestow any one of 
five or six young ladies, among whom 
Edith stood high, upon him, Millefleurs 
felt positively convinced that he would 
be the happiest man in the world. And 
he was not sure that he might not be run- 
ning the risk of a refusal, a thing which 
is very appalling to a young man’s imag- 
ination. But notwithstanding this danger, 
Millefleurs, without hesitation, braced 
himself up to do his duty. He buttoned 
his coat, took off his hat and put it on 
again, and then pulling himself together, 
went off without a moment’s hesitation in 
search of Lord Lindores. 

An hour later the earl entered his lady’s 
chamber with a countenance in which 
gratification, and proud content in an 
achieved success, were only kept in check 
by the other kind of pride which would 
not permit it to be perceived that this 
success was anything out of the ordinary. 
He told her his news in a few brief words, 
which Lady Lindores received with so 
much agitation, turning from red to white, 
and with such an appearance of vexation 
and pain, that the earl put on his sternest 
aspect. “ What is the meaning of all this 
flurry and disturbance?” he said. “I 





hope we are not going to have it all over 
again, as we had before Carry’s wedding.” 

* Oh, don’t speak of poor Carry’s wed- 
ding in comparison with this. This, God 
grant it, if it comes to pass, will be no 
degradation — no misery ——” 

“Not much degradation, certainly — 
only somewhere about the best position 
in England,” with angry scorn Lord Lin- 
dores said. 

But the lines were not smoothed away 
from his wife’s forehead, nor did the flush 
of shame and pain leave her face. She 
looked at him for a moment, tosee wheth- 
er she should tell him. But why poison 
his pleasure? “It is not his fault,’ she 
said to herself; and all that she gave ut- 
terance to was an anxious exclamation : 
“ Provided that Edith sees as we do!” 

“She must see as we do,” Lord Lin- 
dores said. 

But when Rintoul came in, his mother 
went to him and seized his arm with both 
her hands. “He heard what you said!” 
she cried, with anguish in her voice. 
“ Now I shall never be able to hold up 
my head in his presence — he heard what 
you said!” 

Rintoul too, notwithstanding his more 
enlightened views, was somewhat red. 
Though it was in accordance with his 
principles, yet the fact of having helped 
to force, in any way, a proposal for his 
sister, caused him an unpleasant sensa- 
tion. He tried to carry it off with a 
laugh. “ Anyhow, since it Aas brought 
him to the point,” he said. 

This was the day on which Millefleurs 
was to be taken to Tinto to see the house 
and all its curiosities and wealth. In 
view of this he had begged that nothing 
might be said to Edith, with a chivalrous 
desire to save her pain should her answer 
be unfavorable. But how could Lady 
Lindores keep such a secret from her 
daughter? While she was still full of the 
excitement, the painful triumph, the terror 
and shame with which she had received 
the news, Edith came in to the morning 
room, which to-day had been,the scene of 
so many important discussions. They 
had been perhaps half an hour together, 
going gaily on with the flood of light- 
hearted conversation about anything and 
nothing which is natural between a girl 
and her mother, when she suddenly caught 
a glimpse in a mirror of Lady Lindores’s 
troubled face. The girl rushed to her 
instantly, took this disturbed countenance 
between her hands, and turned it with 
gentle force towards her. Her own face 
grew grave at once. “Something is the 
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matter,” she said; “something has hap- 
pened. Oh, mother, darling, what is it? 
Something about Carry?” 

“No, no; nothing, nothing! Certainly 
nothing that is unhappy —— Don’t ques- 
tion me now, Edith. Afterwards, you 
shall know it all.” 

“ Let me know it now,” the girl said; 
and she insisted with that filial tyranny 
against which mothers are helpless. At 
last Lady Lindores, being pressed into a 
corner, murmured something about Lord 
Millefleurs. “If he speaks to you to- 
night, oh, my darling —if he asks you — 
do not be hasty ; say nothing, say nothing, 
without thought.” 

“Speaks to me—asks me!” Edith 
stood wonder-stricken, her eyes wide 
open, her lips apart. “What should he 
ask me?” 
of herself. 

“* My dearest !. what should he ask you? 
What is it that a young man asks —in 
such circumstances? He will ask you — 
perhaps —to marry him.” 

Edith gave a kind of shriek —and then 
burst into a peal of agitated laughter. 
“Mother, dear, what a fright you have 
given me! 1 thought—I didn’t know 
what to think. Poor little man! Don’t 
let him do it — don’t let him do it, mam- 
ma! It would make us both ridiculous, 
and if it made him at all— unhappy; but 
that is nonsense — you are only making 
fun of me,” said the girl, kissing her, with 
a hurried eagerness as if to silence her. 
Lady Lindores drew herself away from 
her daughter’s embrace. 

“ Edith, it is you who are making your- 
self ridiculous — consider how he has 
sought you all this time —and he came 
after you to the country. I have felt what 
—was coming allalong. My dearest, did 
not you suspect it too?” 

Edith stood within her mother’s arm, 
but she was angry and held herself apart, 
not leaning upon the bosom where she 
had rested so often. ‘ / suspect it! how 
could I suspect it?” she cried. It went to 
Lady Lindores’s heart to feel her child 
straighten herself up, and keep apart from 
her and all her caresses. 

“ Edith, for God’s sake, do not set your- 
self against it! Think, only think ——” 

“What has God got to do with it, 
mother ?” the young creature cried stern- 
ly. “I will set myself against it — nay, 
more than that. I am not like Carry; 
nothing in the world will make me do it 
—not any reason, not any argument.” 
She was still encircled by her mother’s 
arm, but she stood straight, upright, erect 


She grew a little pale in spite 
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as a willow-wand, yr eH drawing her 
garments as it were, about her, insensible 
to the quivering lines of her mother’s up- 
turned face, and the softer strain of her 
embrace. No, not indifferent — but re- 
sisting — shutting her eyes to them, hold- 
ing herself apart. 

“For heaven’s sake, Edith! Oh, my 
darling, think how different this is from 
the other! Your father has set his heart 
on it, and I wish it too. And Millefleurs 
is — Millefleurs will be ” 

“Is this how you persuaded Carry?” 
cried Edith, with sad indignation; “ but 
mother, mother, listen! not me. It is 
better that never another word should be 
said between us on this subject, for I will 
never do it, whatever may be said. Ifmy 
father chooses to speak to me, I will give 
him my answer. Let us say no more — 
not another word ;” and with this the girl 
unbent and threw herself upon her moth- 
er, and stopped her mouth with kisses, 
indignant, impassioned — her cheeks hot 
and flushed, her eyes full of angry tears. 

It may be thought that the drive to 
Tinto of this strange party, all palpitating 
with the secret which each thought un- 
known to the other, was a curious episode 
enough. Millefleurs, satisfied with him- 
self, and feeling the importance of his po- 
sition with so much to bestow, found, he 
thought, a sympathetic response in the 
look of Lady Lindores, to whom, no 
doubt, as was quite right, her husband had 
disclosed the great news; but he thought 
that Edith was entirely ignorant of it. 
And Edith and her mother had their se- 
cret on their side, the possession of which 
was more momentous still. But they all 
talked and smiled with the little pleasan- 
tries and criticisms that are inevitable in 
the conversation of persons of the highest 
and most cultivated classes, and did not 
betray what was in their hearts. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
FALSE COIN IN SACRED HERMENEUTICS. 


Not long ago an American journal 
suggested the expediency of forming a 
“Society for the suppression of cruelty 
to Scripture ;” not, as might perhaps have 
been imagined, for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the sacred volume from maltreat- 
ment by its open foes, but to save it from 
the “twisting, torturing, thumbscrewing, 
and other savage and outrageous proc- 
esses,” habitually inflicted on it by “its 
professed friends, in their desperate ef- 
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forts to extort, haul forth, and by sheer 
and ingenious methods of torture, tear 
out of a Scripture passage doctrines 
which never were in any way or degree 
connected with or involved in it at all.” 

We propose to take this quaint sugges- 
tion for our text. It is impossible to help 
being amused at the scene which it con- 
jures up before the mind, — of the rever- 
end expositors assembled in the torture- 
chamber, like so many familiars of the 
Inquisition, and busy with a grim alacrity 
at interrogating the divine word by the 
peine dure et forte, till they wring from it, 
instead of its own truth, the confession 
or assent which they are determined by 
violence to extort. But the pity is that, 
under the exuberant and racy phraseol- 
ogy characteristic of transatlantic humor, 
so much of solid truth should lie. Those 
who have had most experience in over- 
hauling commentaries on the Bible, and 
exploring the enormous mass of current 
religious literature, will be the last, we 
suspect, to extenuate the fact or accuse 
the statement of exaggeration. That the 
representation is well founded, we have 
no shadow of doubt; and it is because 
we are sure that the evil to which it points 
is a crying one, and is the cause of much 
of the distaste notoriously felt by the 
educated laity for sermons and books of 
theology and devotion in general, that we 
make the attempt to hold it up to repro- 
bation, and furnish some brief hints for 
its abatement. 

We do not for a moment pretend that 
the habit of wresting and misapplying 
Scripture is peculiar to modern times. 
It is as old as Christianity, even older, 
and by a long line of descent has come 
down to the divines of the present day as 
a damnosa hereditas — a traditional incu- 
bus and hereditary disease. Nor do we 
deny that, with the comparatively recent 
growth of the critical sciences, a better 
day has begun to dawn for Biblical exe- 
gesis in general, and even for the popular 
religious literature of tract and periodical 
and broadsheet, purveyed in such amaz- 
ing quantities for the uneducated classes. 
But it seems to us that the very fact of 
the rise and spread of accurate criticism 
in other departments of study makes our 
protest against the still prevalent misin- 
terpretation of the Bible all the more 
needful; for the last places to catch the 
light of the intellectual dawn have always 
been the haunts of theological discussion 
and exposition, and religion has griev- 
ously suffered from the shadows being 
permitted to lie over them undisturbed, 





while all around the gloom was breaking 
up, and the monsters of ignorance and 
— were flying before the advancing 
ay. 

The earliest and doubtless the most 
flagrant sinners against sound principle 
and common sense in the use of the sa- 
cred books were the rabbis of Israel, 
whose hermeneutical vagaries and mon- 
strous applications of Scripture form the 
staple of the Talmud. To those doctors 
of the- law, the Old Testament from be- 
ginning to end was a congeries of riddles, 
to the solution of which they dedicated ° 
their lives. In comparison with their 
own tortuous and mystical explanations, 
the plain grammatical sense had little 
interest forthem. The inspired text they 
used to compare to water; but their J/ish- 
na or oral tradition to wine, and their 
Gemara or commentary to spiced wine. 
Every verbal resemblance, however su- 
perficial, every variation of spelling and 
peculiarity of arrangement or order, sug- 
gested to them a mystery; out of texts 
arbitrarily pieced together, meanings were 
evolved for which not a shadow of war- 
rant could be found; from the mere met- 
aphors latent in common speech porten- 
tous conclusions were deduced; in the 
numerical values of the letters of which 
words were composed occult meanings 
were discovered. The results may be 
imagined, and were perhaps surprising 
even to the scribes themselves in their 
saner moments; for among their tradi- 
tions is one which depicts the amazement 
of Moses, when ina vision he saw some 
rabbi of the future extracting whole bush- 
el-loads of meanings and decisions from 
every angle, curl, and horn of every letter 
of the law. 

We shall try, by a few specimens of 
the more quotable sort, to give an idea of 
the rabbinical style of handling Scripture. 
It might seem to an unsophisticated read- 
er rather difficult to determine from the 
text, “The ox knoweth his owner, and 
the ass his master’s crib; but Israel doth 
not know, my people doth not consider,” 
what kind of scourge should be used 
to inflict the “forty stripes save one ” on 
those who broke the law. But the inge- 
nuity of the rabbis was not to be foiled. 
Ought not the men who know not, to be 
beaten by the animals whose knowledge 
shames them? Then twist together 
thongs of ox-hide and ass-hide, and lay 
the compounded lash on the back of the 
guilty. Out of Laban’s invitation to 
Abraham’s servant, “Come in, for I 
have prepared the house, and room for 
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the camels,” evidence was extracted to 
show that the piety of the great father of 
the faithful was so transcendent and con- 
tagious as to be shared even by his cam- 
els; for by imagining some occult con- 
nection between the phrases for “ making 
ready the house” and “ removing idols,” 
the meaning was reached that the camels 
piously declined to enter till the emblems 
of idolatry had been cleared out. In 
praise of the phylacteries, or little leath- 
ern boxes containing texts from the law, 
which the Jews were accustomed to bind 
on the brow and left arm, a proof that 
they were worn by Jehovah himself was 
found in the text, “Jehovah hath sworn 
by his right hand and the arm of his 
strength,” i.e. the left arm bound with 
one of those curious amulets. But on 
entering a cemetery it was ruled that they 
should be taken off, on the ground that 
those who wore them in the presence of 
the dead would be guilty of the insolent 
ostentation condemned in the passage, 
“ Whoso mocketh the foor reproacheth 
his Maker.” On the narrative which re- 
lates that the news of the capture of Lot 
was brought to Abraham by “one that 
had escaped,” the curious myth was 
founded of the escape of Og, the king of 
Bashan, from the deluge, his gigantic 
stature being supposed to have enabled 
him to wade beside the ark till the waters 
subsided. The question whether prayer 
should be said on a low or an elevated 
place was decided in the favor of the 
former by the Psalmist’s words, “ Out of 
the depths have I cried unto thee.” That 
the second temple should lack five of the 
excellent things which distinguished the 
first, was inferred from the casual omis- 
sion of the final letter, which happens to 
be the numeral for five, from the word 
for “ glory”’ in the prediction, “ The glory 
of this latter house shall be greater than 
of the former.” A proof that it is the 
Messiah who shall bruise the serpent’s 
head was discovered in the identity of the 
numerical value of the letters in the words 
for Messiah and serpent. A rule that no 
man ought to eat before he has fed his 
beast was extricated from the order of the 
words in the promise, “1 will send grass 
in thy fields for thy cattle, that thou mayest 
eat and be full,” — “thy cattle” first, and 
“thou” afterwards. In the remark that 
Job’s cattle increased —literally, droke 
forth —in the land, evidence was found 
of the extraordinary measure in which the 
divine favor rested on his possessions ; 
the metaphor being taken as signifying 
that even his goats so broke through the 
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ordinary course of nature, as to be cour- 
ageous and strong enough to resist and 
kill the wolves that attacked them. To 
take one more specimen: the rabbis laid 
it down that in speeding the parting guest 
one ought not to say, ‘Go in peace,” but 
“Go unto peace ;” for David said to Ab- 
salom, ‘*Go in peace,” and he went and 
was hanged; but Jethro said unto Moses, 
“Go unto peace,” and he went and pros- 
pered. 

Here, then, in the rabbinical method 
of handling Scripture, was the fous e¢ 
origo of the evil practice of compelling 
the sacred text to yield up any meaning 
that the reader wished to extract from it. 
From the Jewish schools the infection 
was caught by the Fathers of the Chris- 
tian Church, of whose exegesis one of the 
principles seems to have been that what- 
ever, of an orthodox tenor, can be got out 
of the Bible by any kind of mystic or 
allegorical interpretation may be safely 
accepted as the meaning of the Bible. A 
few specimens will be sufficient to exhibit 
their perverse ingenuity in making Scrip- 
ture speak what they wanted it to say. 
No one can object to the doctrine said to 
have been conveyed by Constantine’s vis- 
ion of the cross with the inscription, 
“ By this conquer ;” but nothing can be 
less satisfactory than to establish it by an 
appeal to the outstretched arms of Moses 
during the battle with Amalek, unless it 
be the discovery of it in the cross-like 
shape of the letter which in Greek stands 
for the number (300) of Gideon’s conquer- 
ing band, and more plainly still in the 
three letters which express the number of 
the trained servants (318) with whom 
Abraham defeated the marauding kings, 
on the ground that the first is the same 
cross-shaped numeral, and the other two 
are the primary letters of the word Jesus. 
The importance of the sacraments is un- 
questionable; but on no legitimate princi- 
ple of interpretation can they be found in 
the table spread for the Psalmist in the 
presence of his enemies; or in the meta- 
phorical use of liquor and wheat by the 
royal lover in the Canticles to depict the 
comeliness of his mistress; or in the 
genial advice of the Preacher, “Go thy 
way; eat thy bread with joy, and drink 
thy wine with a merry heart;” or in the 
two pence given by the good Samaritan to 
the innkeeeper. ‘The building up of the 
Church on the Gospel does not follow 
very naturally from the Psalmist’s state- 
ment that the Creator has founded the 
earth on the seas, and established it on 
the floods; nor the two advents of the 
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Messiah, from the two goats of the ritual 
of the Jewish day of atonement; nor the 
number of the apostles, from the tradi- 
tional number of the bells in the fringe of 
Aaron’s ephod; nor the spread of the 
Gospel through Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
from the three measures of meal in which 
the woman of the parable hid her leaven; 
nor the union of Jew and Gentile in the 
Church, from the circumstance that two 
boats were filled with the fish caught in 
the first miraculous draught; nor the pres- 
ence of the women at the Lord’s burial 
from the proverbial saying, ‘* Whereso- 
ever the carcass is, thither shall the eagles 
be gathered together.” The spices used 
at the burial cannot have been really pre- 
dicted by the “spikenard and saffron, 
calamus and cinnamon, with all trees of 
frankincense ”’ grown in the spouse’s gar- 
den in the Canticles ; nor the crucifixion 
in Isaiah’s complaint, “ I have spread out 
my hands all the day to a rebellious peo- 
ple.” To go back to Eden for the origin 
of the obligation to fast, and deduce it 
from the prohibition to eat the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge, is curiously perverse ; 
nor is it less so to turn the parable of the 
wise and foolish virgins into a eulogy on 
virginity and almsgiving, by making the 
lamps mean the former and the oil the lat- 
ter; and the parable of the sower into an 
appraisement of the respective merits of 
the married, widowed, and virgin states 
of life, in the ascending scale of the thir- 
tyfold, sixtyfold, and hundredfold. The 
extremely fanciful identification of the 
four-and-twenty elders of the Apocalypse 
with the Old Testament reckoned as 
twenty-four books, and of the four living 
creatures with the four Gospels, still has 
its advocates ; but we are not aware that 
any modern expositor has ventured to en- 
dorse any of the patristic interpretations 
of the number of the fish, “an hundred 
and fifty and three,” taken in the second 
miraculous draught. One scheme makes 
it up out of the fulness of the Gentiles 
reckoned at a hundred, the elect remnant 
of Israel at fifty more, and the three Per- 
sons of the Trinity, to whose praise they 
are all gathered. Another gets it by add. 
ing the ten words of the Decalogue to the 
seven gifts of the Spirit, and then sum- 
ming the numerals from one to seventeen 
inclusive, which again brings out a hun- 
dred and fifty-three for the number of the 
redeemed. Another, having got the sev- 
enteen as before, multiplies it by three, 
the number of the Trinity; the fifty-one 
thus obtained, being one in excess of the 
Jubilee period of the Jews, is taken to in- 
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dicate the true rest; and this again, mul- 
tiplied by three, indicates the total of the 
heirs of the heavenly rest. Or, if we pre- 
fer something simpler, there are other 
schemes to accommodate us. We may 
take the mystic number to mean that the 
Church would be composed of married, 
widowed, and virgin members in the pro- 
portion of a hundred of the first to fifty 
of the second, and three of the last; or 
that the divine kingdom would embrace 
the three known quarters of the globe, 
with an equal contingent, represented by 
fifty, from each. 

Between the Fathers and the expositors 
of the modern world the medizval school- 
men form the connecting link; and of 
these the chief thing to be noted is that, 
besides keeping up the mystical and fan- 
tastic method of interpretation, they had 
their own peculiar stone of stumbling in 
their endeavor to weld together theology 
and philosophy in a compact, logical sys- 
tem of knowledge. Nothing is less cast 
in a systematic mould than the Bible ; and 
it was not possible to stretch it on the bed 
of the Aristotelian logic without sadly 
straining and distorting it. Under such 
treatment Revelation was transformed 
into a code of supernatural knowledge, 
out of which a theory of the universe 
might be constructed, and the inspired 
volume became a repository of proposi- 
tions capable of being discussed like met- 
aphysical problems. How uncritical was 
the schoolmen’s use of Scripture may be 
learned from the fact that even the great- 
est of them, the Angelical Doctor, Thomas 
Aquinas, takes “ the least in the kingdom 
of heaven” to mean an angel of the lowest 
rank in the celestial hierarchy ; establishes 
the pre-eminence of Satan by the highly 
poetical descriptions, in Job of the hippo- 
potamus, in Isaiah and Ezekiel of the 
cities of Babylon and Tyre; proves the 
justification dl a sinner to be the greatest 
of God’s works by the text, “* His mercies 
are over all His works,” and to be instan- 
taneous by the suddenness of the sound 
at the Pentecostal effusion of the Spirit; 
and bases the seven orders of the ministry 
in the Roman Church on Isaiah’s predic- 
tion of the sevenfold grace that should 
rest upon the Messiah. If it is curious to 
find his predecessor, the famous Master 
of the Sentences, interpreting the “ begin- 
ning” in the first verse of the Bible to 
mean the second Person in the Trinity, 
what can be said of a contemporary ex- 
positor who explains the cupidity of Judas 
by the statement, that the bribe offered 
him consisted of the identical pieces of 
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money paid by the Ishmaelites for Joseph, 
which had come down through the ages 
as an heirloom in Israel, and were worth 
ten times as much as the current coins ? 

Such is the long ancestral line through 
which the habit of misinterpreting Scrip- 
ture has come down to modern Chris- 
tendom. From one point of view the 
antiquity of the practice may perhaps be 
pleaded in extenuation of our fault. We 
only follow our fathers, it may be urged, 
and, at any rate, we are no worse than 
they. True, we are not worse, for that 
were barely possible ; but our guilt is that 
we are not greatly better — that we have 
taken so little to heart the warning that 
lies before us in their errors, and profited 
so little by the light which has illuminated 
other departments of study. If our in- 
dictment seems overcharged, let the reader 
reserve his verdict till he has weighed the 
evidence we shall adduce. 

Probably the most prolific source of 
modern wrestings of Scripture is the de- 
sire to discover in it what the expositor 
himself wants it to say, or thinks that it 
ought to say. When a person has any 
topic on the brain, as the familiar phrase 
runs, it is surprising how that topic ap- 
pears to him to lurk in the most unlikely 


places, and with what ingenious dexterity 
he hauls it forth, as a conjuror produces 
his miscellanies from what looks to the 


spectator like an empty sleeve. The 
mind of the commentator being saturated 
with the tenets of Christianity, he is 
tempted to read them back unconsciously 
into the documents of the preceding dis- 
pensation, and perceive them starting up 
on all sides out of the rudimentary teach- 
ing of the earlier ages of Revelation. 
Some particular doctrine, perhaps, has 
laid such an exclusive and tyrannical 
grasp on his thoughts, that everything in 
his eyes is colored by it, or in some way 
or other contains it or leads up to it. 
What expositors of this stamp draw out 
of the text is not so much what is really in 
it, as what they themselves have brought 
to it. They discover it there because 
they have unconsciously put it there, and, 
as the proverb says, “ They who hide can 
find.” They remind one of a man looking 
earnestly into a mirror to ascertain what 
is in it, and taking for answer the image 
that confronts him, which, of course, is 
-nothing else than his own likeness. 

We borrow from the late Archdeacon 
Hare’s very interesting work, “ Guesses 
at Truth,” a curious illustration of this 
process, because, ludicrous as it is from a 
critical point of view, it may not unfairly 
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be taken as typical of a good deal of the 
exegesis still prevalent. A pious French- 
man, it is related, was bewailing the con- 
dition of his country, and pouring forth 
his sorrows in the pathetic words of the 
psalm, “ By the waters of Babylon we sat 
down and wept,” etc. —a psalm, by the 
way, which we have heard ascribed to 
David’s inspired foresight. Being some- 
what foolishly interrupted by the question 
whether he did not feel a difficulty when 
he came to the savage denunciation of 
Babylon in the concluding verse, “ Happy 
shall he be that taketh and dasheth thy 
little ones against the stones ” — the hon- 
est mourner replied with touching simplic- 
ity, that for him the verse had no such 
cruel sense, but quite the reverse. The 
stones meant St. Peter, the rock on which 
the Church is built; and the blessing was 
pronounced on those who should gather 
in the children of the heathen, and attach 
them to the Catholic faith. The story, as 
the archdeacon says, is a beautiful illus- 
tration of the transmuting power which 
enables a devout heart, in defiance of the 
critical intellect, to extract spiritual nutri- 
ment out of the least promising materials; 
but all the same it has a clear note of 
warning for the mystical expositor. 

As to the instances that we now pro- 
ceed to give, we can assure the reader 
that they are all genuine, although, for 
obvious reasons, we shall scrupulously 
abstain from giving names and references. 
We are not attacking persons, but protest- 
ing against a traditional and mischievous 
method. Nor shall we attempt to be ex- 
haustive: that would require almost as 
many volumes as we have pages at our 
service. It will be enough to make a 
comparatively small selection of charac- 
teristic specimens. 

Beginning with the common case of 
reading doctrines into passages where no 
legitimate construction can possibly find 
them, we will take, first, the great doctrine 
of life and immortality brought to light in 
the Gospel. In spite of the certain fact 
that this doctrine was mysteriously held 
back in the earlier Revelation till near its 
close, our modern expositors are con-’ 
stantly forcing it out of Old Testament 
texts. When Korah’s rebellious company 
were buried alive by the earth yawning 
under their feet, the simple phrase which 
describes them as going down “alive into 
the pit” is compelled to yield the prepos- 
terous sense that their disembodied souls 
passed on into Hades. When a parent in 
the old time spoke of going down to his 
son in the grave, or a patriarch or king 
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was said to be gathered to his fathers, we 
are asked to strain the language so as to 
make it imply a conscious reunion in the 
world of spirits. Because Josiah was told 
that he should be spared by his death 
from seeing the calamities coming on his 
people, the inference is drawn that news 
from the upper world does not penetrate 
the abode of the departed. From Isaiah’s 
saying that the righteous rest in their 
beds, each one who on earth had lived 
uprightly, the headlong expositor takes 
occasion to expatiate on the moral energy 
of the disembodied saints. The Preach- 
er’s saying that when man dies the breath 
returns to God who gave it, instead of 
being taken as simply meaning in his 
mouth the reversal of the original cre- 
ative process, is turned into a proof of 
the true but later doctrine of man’s 
continued personal existence in a future 
world. 

But we must not linger on any single 
doctrine. What reasonable plea can be 


urged for finding the Atonement in the 
scarlet thread which Rahab was to bind 
in her window at Jericho, as a signal to 
the Israelites ? or in the crimson lips of 
the spouse in the Canticles? or in the 
worm to which the afflicted Psalmist com- 
pares himself in his humiliation ? 


What 
for discovering the Eucharist in the re- 
freshment of bread and wine offered by 
Melchizedek to Abraham’s weary troop 
on their homeward march? or in our 
Lord’s condescension in receiving publi- 
cans and sinners, and eating with them? 
or in the whole of the Epistle to the He- 
brews, as its central topic? What for 
tracing the mystery of the Incarnation in 
the circumstance that Jael was not helped 
by her husband to slay Sisera? and the 
cross, in the murderous tent-peg which 
she drove through her victim’s skull ? 
We have already mentioned that the 
Atonement and both the sacraments have 
been discerned in Solomon’s beautiful 
and impassioned idy]l; but that is only a 
small part of the extravagant symbolism 
found in his portraiture of the person of 
his beloved. There is scarcely a part of 
her body —and the delineation is cer- 
tainly not wanting in detail — which has 
not been taken to express some feature of 
the Christian Church; as, for instance, 
her teeth, to signify the ministers who 
chew spiritual meat for the babes; and 
her breasts, the two Testaments, or else 
the preachers of the Gospel to the Jews 
and Gentiles: but a good deal of this is 
not quite fit for quotation. Nowhere, per- 
haps, have the mystical interpreters run 
LIVING AGE, VOL. XL. 2063 
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more wild. Far be it from us to deny that 
human love, on its spiritual side, is an 
expressive emblem or shadow of “ the love 
which passeth knowledge; "or that Sol- 
omon’s Song, viewed in the light of a 
sacred idealization of the marriage bond, 
may as a whole be fairly applied to image 
forth the mystic union of the Redeemer 
with his bride the Church. What shocks 
the sober critical sense, as involving an 
inadmissible anachronism, is the divorce 
of the Hebrew lyric from its plain histori- 
cal sense, and the literal transfer, item by 
item, to the yet unrevealed mysteries of 
Christianity, of its poetical and impas- 
sioned portraiture of courtship and love. 
Yet this is not without its parallels, one of 
which may be found in the application to 
Christians of the characteristics of the 
animals pronounced clean by the Levitical 
law. Inthe cleft hoof has been discerned 
their steadfast walk in the way of the 
Lord, or even their twofold faith in the 
Father and in the Son; in the ruminat- 
ing function, their habit of meditating on 
the divine word; in the fish’s fins, the 
elevating and propelling power of their 
prayers. 

Belonging to the same category as the 
extreme mystical interpretation of Solo- 
mon’s Song is the direct application to 
the Christian Church of the Oriental im- 
agery employed by the Hebrew psalmists 
and prophets to clothe their expectations 
of the future triumphs of Israel. Thus 
the martial prediction, “1 will render 
double unto thee, when I have bent Ju- 
dah for me, filled the bow with Ephraim, 
and raised up thy sons, O Zion, against 
thy sons, O Greece, and made thee as a 
sword of a mighty man ” —is gravely ex- 
plained to mean the mission of the Apos- 
tles, as arrows shot forth from Jerusalem 
by the bow of Christ, to preach the Gos- 
pel to the heathen world. So again, the 
use of a feminine word in the noble pro- 
cessional psalm, probably in reference to 
the choirs of women in the sacred proces- 
sions of Israel, has led to the passage, 
“ The Lord gave the word; great was the 
company of the preachers,” being inter- 
preted of the part that devout women 
should sustain in the first planting of 
Christianity. Many persons must have 
heard the internal holiness of the Church 
deduced from the words, “ The king’s 
daughter is all glorious within; ” yet the 
obvious meaning is merely that zzside the 
chamber the royal bride is sitting splen- 
didly dressed, as the parallelism of the 
next line shows, “Her clothing is of 
wrought gold.” Something in the same 
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style is the discovery of the perpetual 
virginity of the blessed mother of our 
Lord in the description of the spouse of 
Solomon’s Song as “ a garden enclosed, a 
spring shut up, a fountain sealed ;” and 
also in the gate of Ezekiel’s visionary 
temple, which should forever remain 
shut, “because Jehovah the God of Is- 
rael hath entered in by it.” Such uses 
of Scripture must be pronounced, on all 
sound critical principles, as trivial and 
baseless as the finding of a priestly chasu- 
ble in the cloak left behind by St. Paul at 
Troas, and altar-candles in the lights of 
the upper chamber at the same place, 
when he preached to the disciples until 
midnight; and of a divine model of ritual 
for Christian worship in the apocalyptic 
symbolism of the celestial temple, evi- 
dently borrowed from Jewish sources. 
Another cause of much straining and 
falsifying of Scripture has been the idea 
that the inspiration of the Old Testament 
cannot be properly vindicated, unless its 
statements from one end to the other can 
be shown to stand on the level of the pur- 
est morality and the most advanced sci- 
ence. To effect this, with whatever arbi- 
trary violence both to its spirit and letter, 
becomes, therefore, the aim ofa consider- 
When dealing 


able class of expositors. 
with narratives of conduct contrary to the 


principles of Christianity, but which 
passed unreproved, or even gained ap- 
plause, in the rude times of primitive 
Revelation, they either resort to the dan- 
gerous expedient of inventing and reading 
into the narratives special divine com- 
mands, which they suppose able to turn 
wrong into right, as in the cases of Ehud, 
Jael, and other well-meaning but unscru- 
pulous heroes and heroines; or else they 
take on themselves to bring the narratives 
up to the proper level, by putting quite a 
different complexion upon them, as when 
they deny that Jephthah offered his un- 
fortunate daughter as a burnt sacrifice, 
and reduce his treatment of her to a dedi- 
cation to perpetual virginity. In the 
same spirit they subject to a degrading 
violence the sublime psalm of creation 
with which the Bible opens, and the vari- 
ous descriptions of nature which occur in 
the poetical books, that they may recon- 
cile them, as they call it, with modern 
physical discoveries, and make them 
speak the language of science instead of 
their own noble but simple poetry. Book 
after book is published to carry out this 
purpose, and very wonderful are the ex- 
egetical feats which are accomplished. 
Reading these works, we find wrenched 
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out of the sacred text by hook or by 
crook, the luminiferous ether and the 
nebular theory; the globular form, daily 
rotation, and annual circuit of the earth; 
gravitation, electricity, galvanism, chemi- 
cal affinities; the stratification of the 
earth’s surface, and the remains pre- 
served in it of the fauna and flora of the 
primeval world, — all extorted out of the 
simple poetical phrases which describe 
the aspects of nature as it presented itself 
to the eyes of the inspired prophet or 
poet. Thus poetry is turned into prose, 
primitive religion into modern science; 
the glory of the spiritual into the materi- 
alism of the natural! 

But on that part of the subject we have 
no time to dwell, so many are the in- 
stances which crowd on our recollection 
of learning misapplied, historical fitness 
violated, and every sound canon of liter- 
ary criticism set at defiance. We take 
up a couple of erudite commentaries, and 
find two doctors of theology exhausting 
the resources of their learning in deter- 
mining the form and nature of the animal 
which tempted Eve; one deciding in fa- 
vor of an “ ouran-outang,” the other of a 
brilliant-winged dragon, such as he sup- 
poses the celestial seraphim to be. To 
bring the miracle of the passage of the 
Red Sea more within our comprehension, 
we are treated to a serious discussion 
about the part played in it by the east 
wind; and are told that as the sea at that 
place was twelve miles broad and twenty- 
eight yards deep, and a_ wind strong 
enough to scoop out a sufficient trench 
through it for the crossing, dry-foot, of 
the six hundred thousand men of Israel 
would certainly have blown clean away 
the entire host with all their cattle, we 
must suppose the trench through the 
waters to have been formed by other 
means, and must limit the use of the east 
wind to drying the bottom afterwards and 
making it easy walking. Among the 
strange comments to which the chronicle 
of the arrest of the sun and moon during 
the battle of Beth-horon has given rise, 
two deserve especial notice as illustra- 
tions of wooden-headed dealing with the 
early literature of Israel. One gives us 
a calculation, in horse-power, of the force 
sufficient quickly to stop the earth’s rota- 
tion, and at the end of the proper interval 
to reproduce it, without causing on either 
occasion any perceptible shock to the in- 
habitants; the other elaborately works 
out the conclusion, that the derangement 
produced on that occasion in the earth’s 
position was exactly counterbalanced by 
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the second derangement, seven or eight 
centuries later, in Hezekiah’s time, when 
the shadow went ten degrees backward 
on the sun-dial of Ahaz, so that the ab- 
sence now of any trace of either is satis- 


factorily explained. Every one knows: 


the controversy, which is almost coeval 
with Christianity, about the precise rela- 
tionship to our Lord of his “ brethren; ” 
whether they were his own younger broth- 
ers; or sons of Joseph by a former wife, 
according to the general belief of the 
Church; or, as St. Jerome maintained, to 
save Joseph’s virginity as well as Mary’s, 
sons of a sister of the virgin, and there- 
fore first cousins to Jesus. The question 
is scarcely soluble, except on sentimental 
rounds; but a solution of it has just 
Coon published by a would-be critical ex- 
positor, which is worth noting as showing 
how far we still are from a reasonable use 
of Scripture. Is it not written in an an- 
cient Messianic psalm, “I am become a 
stranger unto my brethren, and an alien 
unto my mother’s children”? My moth- 
er’s children! Surely, then, prophecy 
settled the matter, so as to preclude fur- 
ther inquiry, hundreds of years before 
they were born! Perhaps it is even a 
worse, because more serious, wresting of 
Scripture, to put, as we have seen done 
even in Bampton Lectures, the impreca- 
tory psalms into our Lord’s mouth, and 
assert that they were his own personal 
utterances just as much as any of the 
words spoken by him when on earth. 
What must fairly educated people feel 
when a preacher coolly reminds them that 
Solomon was one of the most voluminous 
writers in the Bible, and in proof tells off 
on his fingers Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
Canticles, the Book of Wisdom, and some 
of the Psalms to boot? or when an essay- 
ist, enamored of the ceremonial ordi- 
nances of Leviticus, pronounces Psalm 
CXIX. to be nothing else than an elabo- 
rate eulogy of them? or when an annotator 
bids us observe what additional emphasis 
is given by the spectroscope to St. Paul’s 
illustration of the resurrection, by the 
familiar fact that star differeth from star 
in brightness ? 

Few more flagrant specimens of what 
may justly be called Philistinism in liter- 
ature are to be found than those that are 
abundantly furnished by the homilists, 
who lay themselves out to zmprove, by 
ethical and spiritual applications, the nar- 
ratives and incidents of the earlier parts 
of the Bible. The lessons thus enforced 
may be in themselves unexceptionable; 
but when they are fathered on texts that 





know them not, and like parasitic growths 
destroy the life of what they feed upon, 
they become both offensive and hurtful. 
Space would fail us to give any adequate 
representation of the enormous currency 
of this sort of false coin, and half-a-dozen 
instances must suffice. We may only 
smile when a preacher on the continuance 
of the sinful nature, even in the regener- 
ate, founds his discourse on Joseph’s 
inquiry about his father, “ The o/d man 
of whom ye spake, is he yet alive?” or 
when an archbishop lashes the despisers 
of episcopacy from the words, “Sirs, ye 
should not have loosed from Crete;” or 
when tobacco smokers are admonished 
from the text, “ That which cometh out 
of the mouth, this defileth a man.” But 
itis a serious outrage on the historical 
truth of Scripture, and not merely on 
common sense, when, to point a denunci- 
ation of murder, Moses is held up to 
reprobation as a conscience-stricken hom- 
icide, fearfully burying out of sight the 
dreadful evidence of his crime, and es- 
caping from the stroke of justice to ex- 
piate his guilt by forty years of exile and 
hardship. We should like to know what 
St. Stephen would have thought of such 
a version of the great deliverer’s conduct. 
Notwithstanding quaint old Herbert’s 
consolation under bad sermons, — 


The worst speak something good; if all want 
sense, 
God takes a text, and preacheth patience, — 


we cannot withhold our pity from congre- 
gations who are called on to illustrate 
“ the patience and the faith of the saints,” 
by listening while some tedious pulpiteer, 
from the trivial circumstance that Ehud 
who treacherously assassinated Eglon 
was left-handed, deduces the wisdom and 
goodness of God in causing eccentric and 
abnormal variations to break the usual 
uniformity of nature; or makes the in- 
quiry of Manoah, the father of Samson, 
respecting the dedication of his promised 
child to be a Nazarite, the pretext for a 
long string of platitudes on the duty of 
educating children religiously; or pro- 
pounds the amazing thesis, that as Jeph- 
thah’s daughter was adopted as the ofter- 
ing of her people, and became the vicarious 
sacrifice of their repentance and faith, 
so the Son of God became the world’s 
atonement; or finds important indications 
of the nature and fortunes of the univer- 
sal Church in the burning bush of the 
wilderness, the brazen sockets of the tab- 
ernacle, the pillars Jachin and Boaz of 
Solomon’s temple, and the sponge filled 
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with sour wine which was put to the Re- 
deemer’s lips as he hung upon the cross. 

We have kept till the last the wide- 
spread misuse of Scripture, which comes 
under the head of what we venture to 
designate “‘ modern apocalyptics.” From 
time to time, especially since the close of 
the twelfth century, when some of the 
mystic periods of prophecy were supposed 
to be running to the end, an epidemic of 
prediction broke out in Christendom, and 
generation after generation shook with 
the terror of some imminent catastrophe 
of the world, whether by fire or water, 
which disturbed imaginations read in the 
dates and symbols of the most mysterious 
parts of the Bible. Notwithstanding the 
falsification which has hitherto invariably 
dogged the steps of all such vaticinations, 
this method of using Scripture is as rife 
as ever, and the crop of fanciful specula- 
tions yielded by it during the present; 
century far surpasses all previous expe- 
rience. How many times the year has 
been fixed for the final convulsion, and 
has passed unmarked by any unusual oc- 
currence, it would not be easy to reckon. 
But nothing discourages our prophets. 
They revise their dates, and prophesy 
again. It is no warning to them that the 
course of this kind of prophetical inter- 
pretation is strewn with failures, as the 
shore is strewn with wrecks after a storm. 
Scarcely a war or a revolution breaks out 
on the theatre of Christendom, or a novel 
tenet arises in philosophy or science, or a 
new phase comes over ecclesiastical af- 
fairs, without these lynx-eyed observers 
spying out something in the prophetical 
imagery that corresponds to it, and sound- 
ing a fresh note of warning of the near- 
ness of the end. Their manipulating skill 
never fails them; bricks they will manu- 
facture, strawor no straw. If the histori- 
cal facts are stubborn, so much the worse 
for the facts ; if the inspired text is reluc- 
tant to confess, there are exegetical racks 
to extort from it a semblance of assent. 
And so, though wiser men shake their 
heads, and the world is taught to scoff, 
the stream of wild vaticination rolls gaily 
along. 


Men may come, and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 


One of the most singular and persistent 
of modern prophetic myths is the one that 
identifies with a Napoleon the Antichrist 
who is expected, in the expiring days of 
the age, to head the final revolt of the 
world against Christ. Since the time 
when the well-known philanthropist and 








champion of the slave, Granville Sharp, 
went to Pitt, Bible in hand, to show him 
Bonaparte in the “little horn” of Daniel, 
and provoked the astonished statesman to 
exclaim, ‘Good God, sir, you don’t mean 
to call Bonaparte a /itt/e horn!” the ro- 
mance has preserved its vitality through 
all the vicissitudes of the Corsican family. 
We well recollect with what exultation 
Prince Louis Napoleon’s election to the 
presidency of the French Republic in 
1848 was hailed by one of the ablest 
advocates of this strange identification, 
whose faith had been sorely tried, but not 
overthrown, by the untoward death of the 
first Napoleon at St. Helena nearly thirty 
years before. “Here,” said the aged 
prophet to us, “here is the solution of the 
mystery. Wounded to death? Yes, but 
the deadly wound is healed. Napoleon 
lives again in his nephew and legal heir, 
whom you will presently see make himself 
Emperor of Rome, and gather the armies 
of the earth to the battle of Armageddon.” 
Well, that Napoleon has gone the way of 
all flesh, and his poor son too; but the 
myth lives on, and in its latest form points, 
we believe, either to Jerome, with Gam- 
betta for his forerunner, or to some yet 
unborn member of the family, whom the 
soul of Nero will come back from the 
abyss to animate! 

Another of the extraordinary prophetic 
myths of the age, also based on misunder- 
standings of Scripture, circles round the 
ten tribes of ancient Israel which were 
carried into captivity by the Assyrian 
monarch Shalmaneser, and_ thenceforth 
vanished from the sacred history. A ro- 
mance, preserved among the eccentric 
visions of the second apocryphal book of 
Esdras, describes them as having miracu- 
lously crossed the Euphrates, as Israel 
crossed the Jordan under Joshua, and 
journeyed eastward for a year and a half 
to a mysterious land named Arsareth, 
where they are to remain hidden till —at 
the time of the end—the river shall be 
again dried up for their return; and this 
romance has become, in one shape or 
other, an article of faith to thousands of 
modern Christians. It is difficult enough 
to understand how any one of even mod- 
erate education can believe, in the face of 
history and of geographical and ethical 
science, that these lost tribes, as they are 
called, are still bodily concealed in some 
unexplored Eastern land, waiting for the 
divine summons to reappear in the last 
crisis of the world’s apocalyptic agony. 
But surely there is a still more outrageous 
defiance of common sense in the other 
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form of the myth, which represents these | blazon of the royal arms of France, when 
old Semitic tribes as having long ago;he likened to frogs the three unclean 


emerged from their hiding-place, and 
grown up into the Anglo-Saxon race! 
Yet this monstrous belief has won to itself 
so many dupes, through a pretended ap- 
peal to Scripture, that it has generated a 
sect and a literature of its own. It has 
been well said that one might, with less 
violence to probability, trace back the 
roses in the Temple gardens to slips of 
the olive brought home by the Crusaders 
from Gethsemane. 

Indeed, the whole story of prophetic 
exegesis lends a sad plausibility to the 
old saying that the study of the Apo- 
calypse drives mad those whom it does 
not find so already. The moment we rec- 
ognize the fact that the function of the 
inspired prophets was not to utter predic- 
tions of a distant future to people who 
had no concern with it, but to speak on 
behalf of God and his righteousness to 
the men of their own generation who 
needed practical guidance and warning, 
the use of their words, to divine before- 
hand the long course of history for thou- 
sands of years, and to fix our own position 
now in the onsweeping current of time, 
cannot appear otherwise than a baseless 
and perilous superstition. What in the 
world, we shall be inclined to ask, could 
the sad captives in Babylon, or the gallant 
Maccabean heroes in their struggle with 
Antiochus Epipbanes, have had to do 
with the wars of Napoleon, or the advance 
of Russia in central Asia, or the Crimean 
war, or British railroads and school 
boards? How could the primitive Chris- 
tians, as they entered the shadow of the 
tremendous convulsions which heralded 
the fall of Jerusalem, and gave occasion 
for the visions and messages of the Apoc- 
aylpse, have been concerned with the rise 
of the Saracens and Turks, the growth of 
the medieval Papacy, or the catastrophe 
of the French Revolution? Is it credible 
that the seer of Patmos, on whose pro- 
phetic soul lay the burden of the thicken- 
ing gloom, and whose burning desire was 
to sustain his brethren through the con- 
flict and terror by visions of the divine 
kingdom that should rise in ideal beauty 
out of the wreck of the opposing world- 
powers,—is it credible that he shouid 
have trifled with the Church of his day, 
by setting before it a series of riddles 
which must wait long ages for a solution ? 
Is it within the limits of even the most 
Strained probability, for instance, that he 
Should have had in mind the heraldic 
irogs that preceded the fleur-de-lys in the 





spirits from the mouths of the dragon, 
the beast, and the false prophet? Or that 
he.should have meant the withholding of 
the Old and New Testaments from the 
laity in the modern Church of Rome, 
when he foretold the martyrdom of the 
two wonder-working witnesses in the 
street of the apostate Jerusalem? Or 
that he should have predicted the eman- 
cipation of the seven Dutch provinces 
from the Papal rule of Spain, under the 
form of the slaughter of seven thousand 
men by the earthquake of the second 
woe; and the missionary and Bible soci- 
eties of the nineteenth century, by the 
angel bearing in mid-heaven the everlast- 
ing Gospel; and the cross keys of the 
Vatican by the mark of the beast? Yet 
of such interpretations as these many of 
our modern apocalyptic commentaries and 
treatises are full. 

But while we ask these questions, and 
make our protest against the wresting of 
Scripture to the purpose of vaticination, 
we would not be understood to suggest 
the slightest doubt of the value even to 
our days of the prophetic books of the 
Bible. Itis our firm conviction that their 
inspired teaching is for all time; that they 
nobly illustrate, for those who can use them 
rightly, important principles of the divine 
government and eternal laws of the spirit- 
ual world, and may therefore be turned to 
good account, so long as the Church is 
militant, to guide her in comprehending 
and dealing with each crisis that arises in 
her long conflict with error and sin. What 
we do most earnestly reprobate is the 
practice of employing the sacred records 
as manuals of divination, and subjecting 
them to cruel perversions and dislocations 
in the hope of forcing their language into 
some fantastic semblance of agreement 
with events and expectations that lie ut- 
terly beyond their scope. 


Let the reader now honestly try to esti- 
mate the magnitude of the harm caused 
by that chronic and widespread misuse of 
Scripture, of which the evidence has been 
laid before him, remembering at the same 
time that our presentation of the subject 
is necessarily. so incomplete as to be little 


better than a faintly traced outline. The 
more he considers the matter, the less, we 
think, will he be able to escape from the 
conclusion, that of the internal evils with 
which Christendom has been afflicted, 
there is scarcely one that has not been 
grievously aggravated by the disastrous 
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perversion of the divine oracles. It is 
this, more than anything else, that has 
doomed religion to be always fighting a 
losing battle against advancing science, 
has alienated from her the leaders of 
thought, and given occasion for the most 
plausible of the flouts and gibes flung by 
insolent sceptics at the truths of Revela- 
tion. It has been of misinterpreted texts 
that the extravagant doctrines have been 
engendered, which have shocked the 
moral sense of mankind, and produced a 
fatal harvest of faction, heresy, and 
schism. It was by means of perverted 
texts that the Papal usurpation was con- 
solidated, and the worst corruptions of 
the primitive faith enforced as divine ver- 
ities on the outraged conscience of the 
Church. It was the foul wresting of Holy 
Writ to devilish ends that steeled the 
heart of the persecutor, sanctified treach- 
ery, lying, and outrage, worked the racks 
and kindled the fires of the Inquisition, 
and reddened the story of Christendom 
with intestine war and bloodshed. 


In religion 
What damned error, but some sober brow 
Will bless it and approve it with a text, 
Hiding the grossness with fair ornament ? 


We promised, before concluding, to of- 
fer some brief hints for the abatement of 
the evil; and bold as the undertaking may 
seem, we will not shrink from the attempt 


to fulfil it. For in spite of the amazing 
vitality of bad customs, we by no means 
look despairingly to the future of Biblical 
exegesis. Even here the schoolmaster is 
already abroad; light is penetrating the 
dark quarters ; a noble band of pioneers 
is hewing a way through the rubbish of 
centuries, and laying open for the multi- 
tude an easy access to a just understand- 
ing and use of the Bible. With the help 
of the immense critical apparatus recently 
prepared for us by the masters of scholar- 
ship, candor, honesty, and common sense 
may be trusted to do all that is essential. 
What strikes us as the chief want at pres- 
ent is a fuller appreciation of the progres- 
sive character of the revelation of truth 
recorded in Holy Writ. The expositor 
must ever bear in mind that the Bible is 
no single treatise, all of one time and on 
one level, but a library of treatises, cover- 
ing a millennium and a half, and standing 
on very different levels of knowledge and 
teaching. He will then be in a position 
to perceive that the revelation recorded in 
it never proceeded by leaps and bounds, 
but was always gradual and continuous, 
like an orderly development, in which 
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neither gaping chasms nor startling sur- 
prises are to be found. As he advances 
from book to book, following the chrono- 
logical succession as nearly as it can be 
ascertained, he will recognize how the in- 
spired teachers, as they were raised up 
one after another, built on the truths al- 
ready possessed, and cast their instruc- 
tion into the existing moulds of thought, 
adding of new truth just so much as the 
contemporary generation was able to re- 
ceive, but always keeping within the lim- 
its of its comprehension and its practical 
needs. He will thus be brought to con- 
ceive of divine revelation as a leaven, 
working slowly and by degrees within the 
human mass; or as a stream growing 
fuller and purer as it flows onward through 
its devious channel; or as the light in- 
creasing little by little from the faint 
gleam of earliest dawn to the radiance of 
perfect day; or as a course of education 
beginning with the parables and meta- 
phors suited to infancy, and ascending 
through primers and schoolbooks towards 
the final stage of mature knowledge and 
unadulterated truth. With this idea con- 
stantly before him of the order and 
method of the Bible, the expositor will 
never be tempted to wrench away any part 
of it from its historical basis, as if it could 
be interpreted in the abstract without 
reference to the time and circumstances 
of its origin; nor will he be in danger of 
reading back the more advanced teaching 
into the elementary forms, and thus in- 
curring the catastrophe which, as the par- 
able warns us, is wont to follow the put- 
ting of new wine into old wine-skins. 
What will chiefly engage his attention is 
the line of spiritual and eternal truth, ever 
broadening as it came down the ages, 
and stage by stage disembarrassing itself 
of such transient accretions: and imper- 
fect moulds as the divine wisdom may 
have been pleased to employ, for the pur- 
pose of accommodating it to the capaci- 
ties of the ignorant and rude; but the 
riddles and forced uses, whether of the 
mystic interpreters or gross literalists, will 
have no charm in his eyes. To disentan- 
gle the spirit from the letter —to trace 
the divine amidst the human — to ascer- 
tain what each inspired message really 
meant to the men of its own time, and 
how that same meaning bears on our cir- 
cumstances and duties now, under very 
different conditions of life, — such will be 
| the aim of the expositor in whom the crit- 
ical temper of mind is united with the 
faith and reverence of the devout be- 
liever ; and just in proportion as this aim 
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is pursued with an open eye and a sincere 
heart, he will be preserved, we are con- 
fident, from turning the divine order of 
the Bible into chaos by random inter- 
pretations, and drawing the poisonous 
draughts of error out of the wells of sal- 
vation. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
SOME ASPECTS OF AMERICAN PUBLIC 
IFE. 


AMERICAN politics of late have been 
much brought before English readers. 
A novel called “ Democracy,” published 
in New York some years ago, and now 
reprinted in England, has had a great 
success among us. As it paints in strong 
colors and with great literary force the 
corruption and selfishness of American 
public men, it has produced some effect 
upon English opinion. Much has also 
been said by our own public writers and 
speakers about an American institution 
called the caucus, described as a poison- 
ous weed which, when once brought 
across the Atlantic, will strike root every- 
where among the pure wheat of English 
politics, just as the Canadian pondweed 
propagated itself twenty years ago through 
our rivers and canals, till half of them 
were choked up. The time is, therefore, 
opportune for saying a few words upon 
some aspects of politics in America, in 
the hope of giving English readers a fair 
impression of their true state, and of 
showing how far any warnings drawn 
from them are applicable to England. I 
do so, of course, with the diffidence which 
every one must feel in attempting to speak 
of a country that he knows only as a 
traveller. But a citizen of the United 
States would, in addressing Englishmen, 
be exposed to other difficulties hardly 
less serious than those an Englishman 
has to face in speaking of America. 

What is the picture which not only this 
novel sets before us? It is the picture 
of a vast continent, a prosperous, rapidly 
increasing, and highly civilized nation of 
fifty-one millions of people, whose gov- 
ernment lies in the hands of a knot of 
selfish and unprincipled men, some of 
them accessible to bribes, the rest ready 
to wink at corruption and to sacrifice 
honor for the sake of their personal ad- 
vantage or that of their party. The cen- 
tral figure in the novel is a man of great 
force of character, but thoroughly vulgar 
in his ideas, as well as in his oratory; a 


man who admits and justifies a gross 
breach of public duty in taking money to 
“put through” a contract, whose power 
is based upon intrigue, who has done 
nothing for the country either as a legis- 
lator or an administrator. This man is 
at the head of his party, a candidate for 
its nomination to the presidency of the 
United States, and not unlikely to be 
chosen. The other personages are wor- 
thy companions of such a chief. Some 
are weak, most are ignorant and narrow- 
minded, all are vulgar. There is no pub- 
lic spirit, no statesmanlike insight among 
them. Their chief virtue is devotion to 
. party which seems to have no princi- 
ples. 

“What a shocking state of things!” 
cries the English Pharisee, not without a 
comfortable reflection that he is not as 
these Republicans. ‘“ This, then, is what 
democracy comes to. This is the result 
of putting power in the hands of the 
masses. Men of rank and wealth are 
driven out of public life; the ignoble mob 
choose people like themselves to be their 
representatives; corruption reigns; na- 
tional interests are sacrificed, national 
-honor forgotten ; the morality of the coun- 
try sinks while its revenues are wasted. 
And this is what you want to bring En- 
gland to, with a lowered county franchise, 
attacks on the House of Lords, and the 
Birmingham Caucus.” 

One need not be a Tory to be alarmed 
at such a prospect. If the progress of 
democracy is to make Silas P. Ratcliffe a 
fair type of our public men, we had better 
pause. The present state of things, what- 
ever its faults, is not so bad. Butis the 
picture a true one? That is to say, are 
Silas P. Ratcliffe and his associates fair 
types of leading politicians in America? 
and if so, does the dominant position 
which he holds in United States politics 
mean the same thing as the premiership 
of a Silas P. Ratcliffe would mean in En- 
gland? I am not going to discuss the 
matter as a political question. Reason- 
ings from the politics of one country to 
those of another are interesting and, when 
wisely used, instructive. But they are 
also dangerous, for there is always some- 
thing which makes so great a difference 
between the two countries as to vitiate 
any inference except under limitations 
and qualifications which the ordinary 
reader does not heed, or soon forgets. 
And sensible people have, at bottom, a 
just perception of this, and do not suffer 
themselves to be much influenced by ar- 





guments of the kind. The chief practical 
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use of history is to prevent one from be- 
ing taken in by historical analogies. My 
object in these pages is to do what little I 
can to prevent Englishmen from misjudg- 
ing America, not to frame any arguments 
in favor of democratic progress in En- 
gland. Things in England will proceed 
on their own path whatever we may read 
about republicanism elsewhere, for the 
forces which move them are large and 
potent. Apart from this altogether it is 
to be wished that Englishmen should have 
just views about the country which is 
most like their own, and with which their 
relations are most intimate. 

That there are such persons as Silas P. 
Ratcliffe among the public men at Wash- 
ington must be admitted. There are such 
persons in England also, and in every coun- 
try, monarchical or republican. Any one 
writing a novel about English public life 
might fill it with people equally unscrupu- 
lous and, in their way, equally successful, 
and yet might justify every character by 
pointing to some well-known politician as 
the original of the portrait. There are 


persons in the English Parliament, and 
not merely needy adventurers, but persons 
of wealth or position, some of whom en- 
joy titles, conferred or inherited, who are 


no better, and whom we think no better, 
than these Washington politicians. 

“ But,” it will be said, “these men are 
very few in England; they are not fair 
types; they are exceptions, rare excep- 
tions; and in England they never rise to 
high places. Their schemes are mainly 
commercial, and do not injure the political 
interests of the country.” This is per- 
fectly true. The people in question are 
fortunately few in England, nor have they 
ever climbed to the highest posts. But 
as they do exist among us an American 
may say that the picture in the novel is 
unfair in the same way as an English 
novel would be unfair which presented 
only such persons as figuring in English 
political life. Although, therefore, the 
American picture may be less misleading 
than a similar English picture would be, 
still it is misleading. The author of the, 
novel is not to be blamed for this, for he 
wrote for his own countrymen, who would 
understand and allow for those exaggera- 
tions which we permit to a writer of fic- 
tion. Itis only the English reader who 
is in danger of being misled. He may 
forget what the American reader knows, 
that there are plenty of public men at 
Washington who are just as upright, fair- 
minded, and high-minded as most of our 
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leading politicians are in England. To 
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determine the extent to which black sheep 
are to be found among members of Con- 
gress (taking them as a sample of the 
more successful politicians), and how far 
such persons have found their way into 
the front rank, would be hard even for an 
American, and is much harder for an En- 
glishman. No doubt there are more who 
can be “got at,” whose vote can be influ- 
enced by lobbying, than would be found 
inthe English Parliament. Sothe Amer- 
icans say themselves, and a stranger may 
therefore say it without offence. But 
there are very few indeed who would take 
a bribe in a naked form, and there are not 
more who have given bribes to their con- 
stituents, or been privy to giving, than 
were to be found in the English Parlia- 
ment twenty years ago. ‘ Lobbying,” 
that is to say, the working of a bill through 
the legislature, usually becomes personal 
solicitation, backed up by offers of some 
personal advantage. It is certainly far 
more rife than in England, and has thrown 
discredit on the profession of the lobby- 
ist. The protective tariff, with the alter- 
ations which are sometimes made and 
constantly threatened in it, alterations 
affecting enormous commercial interests, 
is a fertile source of this evil. In gen- 
eral, however, it affects only what we 
should calls private bill legislation. There 
is also great laxity in the matter of giv- 
ing pledges and making promises to 
catch the votes of particular sections. 
Members of Congress who in private will 
speak in harsh terms of Ireland and her 
people, and tell you that England is too 
lenient in her dealings with Irish conspir- 
acy or obstruction, allow themselves to 
make speeches and give votes in support 
of Irish agitators and against England 
which excite the disgust of all sensible 
Americans. 

It must further be admitted that the 
men who do or have done these things, 
and who maintain their position by job- 
bing appointments in a way to be ex- 
plained presently, are sometimes conspic- 
uous men, influential in the councils of 
their party, talked of for the highest 
offices, and occasionally rewarded by a 
judgeship, or a lucrative post, or a foreign 
mission. They are often powerful stump 
orators, draw crowds when they make an 
electioneering tour, and show great skill 
in manipulating those assemblies of the 
party that are called nominating conven- 
tions. Any one who should take his idea 
of American politics exclusively from the 
newspapers in which the doings of these 
politicians are chronicled and their char- 
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acters reviled or defended, might suppose 
that they were the leading persons in the 
State, and would be alarmed at the pros- 
pect of their getting complete control of 
it. He would indeed perceive that there 
are also honest and patriotic men engaged 
in politics, but hearing less of these latter, 
he would think that they were always 
being jostled out of the game, and that 
the bad men were going to have it all 
their own way. The remarkable fact is 
that these bad men, though always on the 
point of getting the great places and doing 
terrible mischief there, never do get them. 
The wind lifts the apples just out of their 
reach, as it did from Tantalus in the 
Odyssey. They intrigue for nominations 
to the presidency or some other exalted 
position, but at the last moment, when 
success seems almost assured, public 
opinion comes in to baulk their hopes. 
The nominating convention which has to 
choose the candidate of the party feels 
that it cannot go before the nation with a 
man of tarnished character, a man who 
has not what the Americans call “a good 
record.” Or if the place is one in the 


president’s gift, he rarely ventures to out- 
rage popular sentiment and injure his 
own position by making a really bad ap- 


pointment. To be known as _ incorrup- 
tible is as helpful to a public man in 
America as in England or in any other 
country. Indeed, simple honesty and 
sincerity often raise to the highest places 
persons of quite ordinary capacity. Out 
of the whole list of presidents of the 
United States there is not one on whose 
character for personal probity a stain 
rests, while some, of whom Lincoln and 
Garfield are the most recent conspicuous 
examples, have been singularly conscien- 
tious and patriotic. So, too, among those 
who have of late years filled the great 
Cabinet offices, and the not less important 
places of president of the Senate and 
speaker of the House of Representatives, 
there are very few of tarnished reputation. 
This is more than can be said of minor 
Officials, but the minor officials, for rea- 
sons to be explained presently, can do 
much less mischief than corresponding 
officials would do in England. Even as 
regards them there is probably more 
smoke than fire. People are much less 
reticent than in England; charges which 
are only whispered here are made openly 
there, and made so frequently and so 
groundlessly that the accused person, 
even when innocent, does not care to 
relute them. Scandals that in Europe 
would be hushed up obtain the widest 
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currency. No doubt they are frequent. 
I am far from defending the present state 
of things, which the wisest Americans 
deplore. All I mean to say is that it is 
much less alarming than Englishmen 
would suppose from reading American 
newspapers, or from the picture the novel 
presents. And on the whole the public 
business of the United States goes on 
fairly well. Grave offenders are punished 
by the moral sentiment of the people; 
mischievous enterprises are checked be- 
fore much harm has been done; and 
though as regards foreign affairs there is 
some gasconading, and sometimes a want 
of international courtesy, one might point, 
were it not desirable to avoid controver- 
sies of English politics, to English minis- 
ters who have rivalled or surpassed the 
most offensive performances of American 
secretaries of state. There is a want of 
dignity in politics generally; there is a 
want of efficiency in some departments of 
administration, and serious loss to the 
public by jobbing; but in comparison 
with the general prosperity of the coun- 
try, and especially the extraordinary elas- 
ticity of its finance, these failings attract 
little notice. 

It is more important and interesting to 
inquire how far corruption and vulgarity 
and ignorance among American _politi- 
cians mean the same thing and have the 
same consequences as similar faults would 
mean and have in England. One may 
admit that they exist in America, and 
utterly deny that they cast the same black 
shadow over the country as they would 
over England. This is exactly what 
every one who knows the two countries 
will deny. But it needs some explanation 
to Englishmen, who are apt to take their 
own country as a type, and assume that 
others must be like it. Where two peo- 
ples and forms of government have so 
many points of likeness as we have to the 
United States, this tendency is all the 
greater. The proposition I wish to sup- 
port is that politics are a totally different 
thing in America from what they are in 
England. Here the political life of the 
country is its main, its central, its highest 
social life. It is the chief occupation of 
the men most conspicuous by rank and 
practical talents. It is the great game 
which ambitious men seek to join in, the 
great means of influencing the welfare of 
the community which patriotic or philan- 
thropic men desire to use. All educated 
people, and many uneducated, take an in- 
terest in it, watch what goes on in Parlia- 
ment, are familiar with the characters and 
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even the faces of the leading men. Here 
there are usually, and during the last few 
years have been constantly, large and 
grave questions under discussion — con- 
stitutional questions respecting the dis- 
tribution of political power, questions of 
foreign policy which involve peace or war 
with neighboring States, domestic ques- 
tions some one of which affects every 
class in the community. The central 
government, though less dominant and 
less meddlesome than on the Continent 
of Europe, is nevertheless always:near us, 
touching us at many points. The bad- 
ness or goodness of our administration, 
the wisdom or folly of our foreign policy, 
the merits or defects of current legislation, 
make a sensible difference to us. They 
rightly engage public attention, they nat- 
urally attract much of the best talent of 
the country. In a word, if our central 
government were to fall into the hands of 
acorrupt Parliament or incompetent offi- 
cials, England would decline at once. 
And if England were to suffer her affairs 
to be managed by such men, it would only 
be either because she had none better, or 
because the tone of public morals and 
public spirit had already fallen. The de- 


cadence of the statesmen would argue the 


decadence of the people. But in America 
the political life of the country is not the 
main or central current of its life, but 
seems a kind of side channel encumbered 
by weeds and bushes. Politics are not 
the career which a young man of talents 
and ambition naturally turns to or seeks 
toenter. There are at present, and have 
been since the pacification of the South, 
few political questions that rouse any in- 
- terest. Nobody cares about oaidies 
(save at the time of the presidential elec- 
tion) except those professional politicians 
who are playing the game for their own 
purposes. There really is nothing tocare 
about. The proceedings of Congress at- 
tract little attention, and are very briefly 
reported. People don’t talk about poli- 
tics as they do in this country. Last 
autumn, during a stay of four months in 
America, in which I had constant oppor- 
tunities of mixing with all sorts of people, 
I never heard a political subject men- 
tioned unless when I had introduced it 
myself. In fact, it makes no difference 
to the ordinary American citizen how the 
Federal government is carried on, while 
as to foreign policy it is happily unnec- 
essary to have any. As a distinguished 
American thinker once said to me, gov- 
ernment in America is a mere survival, a 
relic of past times which has no longer 
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the importance it still possesses in the 
Old World. Indeed he went so far as to 
call it a scab on the body politic, which 
may in time disappear. 

To state fully the causes of this differ- 
ence would require many pages, so | will 
only glance ata fewof them. There is, 
first, the fact that there are now really no 
great questions to engage men’s sym- 
pathy and exercise their reason. There 
is, secondly, the superior attraction which 
the development of the material re- 
sources of America has for its people, the 
progress of colonization, the making and 
working of railroads, the founding of new 
industries; all these are more important 
to theireyes than to those of any Euro- 
pean nation, and cover more of their ho- 
rizon. Then it must be remembered that 
government is in America divided be- 
tween the central or Federal, and local or 
State authorities. Of these two, the 
former is the more dignified, and in a 
sense the more important, because it 
affects the whole republic; but it touches 
the citizen infinitely less than the central 
government does in England, because it 
has nothing to do with direct taxation and 
very little with legislation, both these mat- 
ters belonging to the several States. A 
good deal of the want of interest which 
educated Americans show in their gov- 
ernment appears due to a separation of 
politics into two divisions, neither of 
which covers the whole ground. State 
politics seem too local, restricted, or, as 
we should say, municipal, to demand the 
services of a first-rate man. On the 
other hand, Federal politics are too re- 
mote, and do not include one of the de- 
partments most interesting to a jurist or 
philanthropist, that of the reforms in the 
civil law or local administrative system. 
It must further be remembered that there 
is altogether less government, less inter- 
ference by the State in America, and for 
the matter of that in our colonies also, 
than in England. The idea that things 
ought to be left to themselves, that private 
enterprise is the safest agency for promot- 
ing objects of common utility, is more 
largely embraced and applied there than 
here. It is sometimes carried to an ex- 
tent which a faithful adherent of /azssez- 
faire doctrines recoils from. Railroad 
companies, for instance, and other power- 
ful corporations are subjected to far less 
control than with us, and sometimes tyr- 
annize over the districts they traverse. 
There are all sorts of objects which peo- 
ple in England propose to effect by legis- 





lation, which in America are assumed to 
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be left to the benevolence of some volun- 
tary society. And, of course, there are 
fewer ancient rules or institutions which 
need to be legislated for in order to adapt 
them to the necessities of modern times. 
Lastly, the immense area of the country 
places its political life under conditions 
totally different from those of the Euro- 
pean States. Although the telegraph in- 
forms every village next morning of what 
has happened at Washington the after- 
noon before, Washington is not, and 
never can be, what London is to England 
or Paris to France. Its life is a purely 
political life, dissociated from that of the 
great commercial and literary centres. 
Statesmen who reside in it are personally 
known only there and at their own homes. 
They cannot make themselves known 
over the rest of the Union. A French or 
English statesman may in the course of a 
twenty years’ career have visited all the 
great towns in France or England, and 
made himself a man of flesh and blood in 
every part of his country. And in small 
countries like France and England people 
are constantly reviving their own interest 
in politics and that of their friends by 
visits to headquarters. The chairmen of 
local Liberal and Conservative associa- 
tions, who come up to London and are 
taken into the gallery of the House of 
Commons by the county or borough mem- 
ber, acquire and carry back with thema 
personal interest in political struggles 
and a sense of their dramatic aspects 
which no American can feel who lives in 
Maine or Minnesota, not to say on the 
Pacific coast. True, the professional pol- 
itician, wherever he lives in America, is 
at least as much interested in politics as 
any one in England, for politics affect 
his livelihood, a professional politician 
being either an office-holder or an office- 
seeker. But I am speaking of the ordi- 
nary intelligent citizen, and he, just be- 
cause there is a class of professional 
politicians, cares less about politics, and 
has less to do with them than a man of 
the same position and education would do 
in England. For these among other rea- 
sons politics mean less and politicians 
count for less in the United States than 
in any European country. Their merits 
are less beneficial, their faults less mis- 
chievous, their whole sphere of action 
more restricted and less regarded than in 
England. Instead of being drawn from 
the highest class, socially and intellectu- 
ally, and being a sample of what is best 
in the country, politicians are largely 
composed of persons of scanty education, 
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small means, and average abilities. Their 
occupation, the practice of what is called 
politics in the United States, does not, or 
need not, for the reasons already stated, 
involve any study or even any dealing 
with that large round of difficult ques- 
tions which employs the politicians of 
European countries. A great many, es- 
pecially in the cities, and in the eastern 
and centrai States generally, are lawyers, 
and the lawyers (there is in America no 
distinction between barristers and attor- 
neys) are the representatives of a profes- 
sion no less valuable and influential than 
in England. But it is not generally the 
more eminent lawyers who take to poli- 
tics; it is often the small practitioner in 
a small town who, when his business does 
not prosper, becomes an office-seeker. 
One does not like to make general state- 
ments, because they are apt to be misun- 
derstood; and I know many politicians in 
America who are men of the highest 
character, as well as the highest ability. 
But if a general statement has to be 
made, it must be that the politicians re- 
flect public capacity and thought not of 
the best but of the-mediocre sort. And 


as the practice of politics does not re- 
quire, or produce, any familiarity with 


those large questions which the members 
of European legislatures have to face, it 
is not in itself educative. Besides, it is 
exposed to many temptations. The pres- 
ident of a small Western university one 
day showed me a list he had made out of 
the employments to which his graduates 
had betaken themselves during the last 
seven’years. When he had given the 
numbers of those who had become doc- 
tors, schoolmasters, and so forth, I asked, 
“And how many have gone into poli- 
tics?” “I am glad to say, only five,” 
was his answer, given without any idea of 
a joke. This is the ordinary sentiment 
of the educated American towards the 
local politicians, and it is of course from 
their ranks mainly that the Federal poli- 
ticians are taken. Socially and economi- 
cally regarded, the politicians are an un- 
important element in society over the 
Union at large. It is, therefore, a capital 
error to compare them with the politicians 
of any European country, or to suppose 
that their defects are an index of a de- 
cline in honor, morality, or patriotism 
among the people at large. And it is 
scarcely less an error to attribute those 
defects to what is vaguely called democ- 
racy. 

However our English alarmist returns 
to the charge. “Admitting the truth of 
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your statements,” he replies, “see what 
they involve. You grant that the best 
men of the country seldom go into poli- 
tics. Is this not a serious misfortune? 
Does it not leave the field open to bad 
men? Even supposing the State legis- 
latures to correspond (though the area of 
their power is so vastly larger) to the mu- 
nicipal councils of our great towns or to 
the county boards which we are promised 
shortly, is it not important that capable 
and upright men should form these legis- 
latures? Is it not the duty of a good 
citizen to serve his neighbors and his 
country by entering them, as many good 
citizens in England serve on local bodies? 
Must there not be something seriously 
wrong if good citizens hold aloof? And 
must not grave evils sooner or later follow 
from leaving the reins of government, 
local and still more Federal government, 
in the hands of persons many of whom 
are unworthy of trust?” 

That there is force in such reflections 
the Americans are themselves the first to 
admit. For years past the best organs 
of public opinion in the United States 
have been preaching their —_ to good 
citizens, calling on them not only to go to 


the polls, but to see that worthy candi- 


dates are run, and themselves come for- 
ward as candidates both for the local 
legislatures and for Congress. One must, 
therefore, answer the English critic not 
by denying that the present evils are seri- 
ous in such great cities as New York and 
Philadelphia, nor that they may be serious 
over a wider area fifty years hence, when 
the pressure of population on the means 
of subsistence has increased, but by in- 
sisting that as regards the country at 
large they are incomparably less serious 
than they would bein Europe. Politics 
in America — and the same thing is true 
of Canada (whose condition is in many 
respects the same as that of her south 
ern neighbors) — mean the distribution of 
offices; and the offices have so much less 
importance than in Europe that it matters 
far less who are the men that fill them. 
As regards the causes which keep the best 
men out of politics, I have only space to 
indicate one or two. Parliamentary life 
is less interesting and stimulating than in 
England, because it has fewer and less 
vital problems to deal with. Other ca- 
reers, such as that of finance or railroad 
management, are relatively more attrac- 
tive than they are here. There exists no 
large leisured class with a hereditary taste 
for politics, and almost a hereditary claim 
to high office. The immense area of the 
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American Union, and the fact that the 
political capital is a comparatively small 
city, diminishes the action of good so- 
ciety upon politics. No such centre ex- 
ists, as in France or England, where a 
great merchant, or financier, or advocate, 
or journalist, or man of letters, can live 
and pursue politics along with his own 
profession. In fact he is in most cases 
forced to sacrifice his other avocations if 
he goes into Congress, since he cannot 
conduct his business from Washington. 

All these causes taken together go a 
good way to explain the disinclination of 
the “best people” to enter political life. 
There is, however, one still more impor- 
tant, which deserves a paragraph or two 
to itself, because it brings us to consider 
the capital evil of American politics, and 
involves also the explanation of what is 
called rather absurdly — for the word has 
in America a different meaning — the 
caucus system. That system is a vicious 
one. But it has very little likeness to 
what is called the “ Birmingham Caucus ” 
in England, an institution which must be 
judged upon its own merits, and not by 
false analogies drawn from beyond the 
Atlantic. 

The United States, in taking over a 
century ago English law and the English 
political system in its main features (such 
as the two chambers, and the vesting of 
executive power and the right of appoint- 
ment to offices in a single head of the 
State), took over also that remarkable in- 
stitution which we call government by 
party. As everybody knows, party gov- 
ernment is not very old in England. It 
grew up under Charles II., before whose 
time the sovereign had himself chosen his 
ministers instead of having them forced 
on him by Parliament; and it became 
settled under Anne and George I. Its 
essence lies in the existence in a country 
of two sets of views and tendencies, which 
divide the nation into two sections, each 
section believing in its own views, and 
influenced by its peculiar tendencies and 
associations to deal in its own particular 
way with every new question as it comes 
up. The particular dogmas may change; 
doctrines once held by Whigs alone may 
now be held by Tories also; doctrines 
which Whigs would have rejected a cen- 
tury ago may now be part of the orthodox 
creed of the Liberal party. But the ten- 
dencies are permanent, and have always 
so worked upon the several new great 
questions and problems which have dur- 
ing the last two centuries presented them- 
selves, that each party has had not only a 
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concrete life in its members, but an intel- 
lectual and moral life in its principles. 
Even when its leaders have been least 
worthy and their aims least pure, it has 
felt itself ennobled and inspirited by the 
sense that it had great objects to fight for, 
a history and traditions which imposed 
upon it the duty of carrying on the con- 
test for its distinctive principles. It is 
because practical questions have never 
been lacking which brought these respec- 
tive principles into play, forcing the one 
party to maintain the cause of order and 
authority, the other that of progress and 
freedom, that our two great parties have 
not degenerated into mere factions. Their 
struggles for office have been redeemed 
from selfishness by the feeling that office 
was a means of giving effect to those prin- 
ciples in practice. 

But if the principles which called a 
party into being have ceased to exist, if 
its characteristic doctrines have no longer 
any bearing on the present state of things, 
or, in other words, if there are no ques- 
tions to which those principles can be 
applied so that the one party will natu- 
rally, in pursuance of its hereditary ten- 
dency, propose one solution and the other 
party another, what becomes of the party ? 
Clearly it ought to die. Its function is 
exhausted. It has no longer an intellec- 
tual and moral raison d’étre. The soul 
is gone; so the life ought to expire and 
the body be buried. But parties are sel- 
dom content so to die. They live on and 
fight as fiercely as ever, as did the Guelfs 
and Ghibellines long after the power of 
the emperor had vanished, and that of the 
pope had ceased to oppose it. Suppose 
that in England all the questions which 
divide Whigs from Tories were suddenly 
settled. We should be in a difficulty. 
Our free constitution has been so long 
worked by the action and reaction of 
Ministerialists and Opposition that, for a 
time at least, there would probably con- 
tinue to be two parties. But they would 
no longer be Whigs and Tories; they 
would be merely Ins and Outs. Their 
combats would be waged not even nomi- 
nally for principles, but for place. For 
the government of the country, with the 
honor, power, and emoluments attached 
to it, would still remain as a prize to be 
contended for; and not only the leaders, 
but those who expected something from 
the leaders, would continue to register 
voters, and form political clubs, and fight 
elections just as they do now. The differ- 
ence would be that there would no longer 
be great and noble principles to appeal to, 
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so that men quiet or fastidious, or other- 
wise camegiel would not join in the strug- 
gle, while those who did would no longer 
feel stimulated by the sense that they were 
battling for something ideal, something 
which involved the welfare of their coun- 
try. Loyalty to a leader whom it was 
sought to make prime minister would be 
a poor substitute, and not a safe substi- 
tute, for loyalty toa faith. If there were 
no conspicuous leader, the only motive 
left would be party spirit, and a desire 
that one’s friends should have the good 
things. Something like this has hap- 
pened in America. Since the resettle- 
ment of the Southern States after the 
civil war there have been no questions 
dividing the old great parties (such ques- 
tions as do exist, the tariff and civil ser- 
vice reform, are questions on which Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans have not taken 
sides). The old principles which made 
the parties have been worked out, and the 
parties, having no longer any distinctive 
programme to carry out, might with ad- 
vantage have been dissolved. But the 
government of the country has to be car- 
ried on, and therefore the parties must be 
kept alive for that purpose. They have, 
therefore, become mere Ins and Outs; 
and it cannot be expected that the best 
citizens should feel the same desire to 
join in a combat of office-seekers as men 
in France or in England, where the inter- 
ests of religion or freedom are held to be 
at stake. This state of matters exists in 
Canada also — indeed in most of our 
self-governing colonies —and the results 
are similar to those in the American re- 
public. 

But here comes in another feature, pe- 
culiar to the United States. All adminis- 
trative Federal offices, from the top to the 
bottom, from the presidency down to a 
postmastership in a Western village, or 
the keeping of a lighthouse on the Pacific 
coast, are party offices, held at the pleas- 
ure of the executive. Custom as well as 
law allows the holder to be dismissed at 
any moment without cause; and custom 
prescribes that he shall be dismissed 
whenever the party opposed to his own 
comes into power. The new administra- 
tion is not only permitted but bound to 
reward its supporters by putting them 
into the offices whence those of the los- 
ing party have been expelled. This is 
what is called the spoils system, from 
the famous phrase of President Jack- 
son, “ The spoils belong to the victors.” 
Its most immediate evil result is to in- 
jure the civil service of the country by 
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discouraging able and steady men from 
entering it, since they can have no secu- 
rity that they will keep their places, and 
by making the nation lose the benefit of 
such skill as its employés have acquired 
by practice, since the most devoted and 
experienced official may be turned out at 
short notice for no fault of his own, but 
merely because the place is wanted for 
some importunate applicant. There is, 
however, another consequence less obvi- 
ous to the English reader. It creates a 
large class of persons who have a direct 
personal interest in political warfare. The 
absence of great public questions may 
make the ordinary citizen indifferent to 
the triumph of one or other party. But 
the private and selfish interest of every 
man who holds a salaried place, or who 
desires to get one, raises up a set of peo- 
ple full of zeal for their party, eagerly and 
restlessly active in promoting its triumph 
by every means in their power. It is 
they who work politics, or, to use the 
transatlantic expression, “run the ma- 
chine.” To these men the success of their 
party means their own livelihood, and the 
Opportunity of providing for their rela- 
tives and friends; and although the posts 
are not highly paid, the income is a fair 


one for persons who themselves mostly 


belong to the poorer class. If Federal 
offices alone were involved, the number of 
places to be had would be too small to 
make the office-seeking class a large one. 
But in every State and every city the two 
great parties exist,and possess a complete 
organization. Every State and every city 
has a large number of salaried offices 
whose occupants are changed according 
as the one party or the other is in the ma- 
jority. Some of these offices are elective, 
and the party runs its candidates for them. 
To this category there unfortunately be- 
long, in most States, the judgeships. 
Other offices lie in the gift of the gov- 
ernor or the mayor, as the case may be, 
but to these he is expected to appoint ad- 
herents of the party to which he belongs, 
which has put him in power, and in whose 
hand his own fortunes lie. Besides, the 
membership of Congress or of a State 
Legislature is itself also a salaried place, 
not indeed lucrative, yet to many people 
quite worth having. The party organ- 
ization of course looks after all elec- 
tions and all appointment to State offices 
and local offices as well as to Fed- 
eral offices. And as elections are fre- 
quent, members of the Federal House 
of Representatives being chosen every 
two years, and there being many other 
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elections for the State offices and munici- 
pal offices, the machine is not allowed to 
rust. It is kept constantly going, it needs 
the attention and occupies the energies of 
a tolerably large number of persons. They 
are of course the persons to whom it 
means place, profit, and power.. Hence 
in every district the office-holders are the 
Ministerialists, who keep the party to- 
gether, conduct the registrations, bring 
out the candidates, get up and address the 
public meetings, work the elections, and 
(in extreme cases) falsify the polling-books, 
The office-seekers, who can only get in 
themselves by turning out the present oc- 
cupants, are the Opposition, and perform 
similar work for their own side, though of 
course under the disadvantage of not hav- 
ing the control of the election machinery. 
If they had only one sei of places to look 
to, the Federal offices, or the State offices, 
or the local offices, they might be dis- 
heartened by repeated failures — such as 
the Democratic party has had to suffer 
since the first election of President Lin- 
coln in 1860. But as there are two other 
sets of places to stimulate their desires 
and reward their efforts, there is no dan- 
ger of apathy. A beaten party comes up 
fresh to the fight every time, and gener- 
ally before long gets hold of one set at 
least of the coveted emoluments. So dis- 
tinctly is the duty of the civil service to 
work for their own side recognized, that 
the party managers sometimes impose a 
sort of tax, informally of course and se- 
cretly, upon their officials, who have then 
to contribute a percentage of their sala- 
ries towards the party fund, out of which 
the expenses of canvassing and election- 
eering are defrayed. 

“Ts then,” it will be asked, “the busi- 
ness of electioneering left to these per- 
sonally interested politicians? Do other 
citizens, those active, keen, bright Amer- 
icans of whom we hear so much, not take 
part in it, if for no other reason, yet at 
least to see that the affairs of the com- 
munity are entrusted to competent hands? 
It is easy to see why office-holders and 
office-seekers should exert themselves; 
less easy to understand why other people 
do not join, do not keep such an impor- 
tant matter from falling into these profes- 
sional hands? Why do not public-spirited 
men, whose motives are above suspicion, 
become candidates for the various offices 
and for the membership of the legisla- 
tures? They would naturally be preferred 
by their fellow-citizens.” 

Party organization has been brought to 
a rare perfection in America. Nothing 
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can be fairer in theory, nothing more 
conformable to the principles of seif-gov- 
ernment. The unit is a small local area 
— ina city one of the wards. The voters 
belonging to the partyin this local area 
are convoked to a meeting for the pur- 
pose of choosing their delegates to the 
convention of the larger local area in 
which these wards are included. This 
meeting is called a primary, and the dele- 
gates whom it chooses are a species of 
ward committee for the ward. Together 
with the delegates from all the other 
wards, they form the convention for the 
district. Either directly or through other 
delegates whom they in turn choose to 
proceed to a higher convention, they se- 
lect the candidates for office. The details 
of the system are complex: it may be 
enough to note that the highest of all 
party assemblies is that which meets once 
in every four years to choose the party 
candidate for the presidency of the Unit- 
ed States. This council is called the 


National Nominating Convention; and 
the similar bodies which meet to choose 
in each state the candidates for its chief 
offices are called State Conventions. 
The main duty of every convention is to 
choose the party candidates, both for the 
elective offices and for the membership 


of the State legislatures and of Congress 
(as the case may be), the object of course 
being to secure that the undivided vote 
of the party shall be cast for the candi- 
dates who are most likely to succeed, 
because most in favor with the party as a 
whole. And the system seems excellently 
calculated to attain this end, because it is 
the rank and file of the party, in their 
several primaries, who choose the dele- 
gates, and these delegates who in turn 
choose those with whom the selection of 
candidates rests. The people have every 
opportunity of expressing their will, and 
it is their own fault if they do not get the 
best candidates. Clearly the primary is 
the key of the whole. Everything de- 
pends on the delegates it chooses, for 
once chosen, they can bring out any can- 
didate they like. He is, through their 
nomination, the candidate of the party, 
who has a claim on the votes of the party, 
even of those who would not have them- 
selves chosen him. The duty, therefore, 
of every good citizen who desires the 
best candidates is to go to the — pri- 
mary of the ward or district he belongs 
to, and there give his vote for delegates 
he can trust. But unfortunately the good 
citizen often does not care enough about 
the matter. He has an engagement to 
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dinner, or it is a wet night, or he forgets 
all about the meeting. The professional 
politician, however, does not forget. He 
goes, and in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred he has it all his own way. He 
has usually a number of acquaintances 
whom he takes with him (the men whom, 
in American phrase, he “ owns”), so that 
the primary may consist almost entirely 
of the professionals and their creatures. 
In such cases the business is despatched 
quickly and easily. A list of delegates, 
which has of course been prepared be- 
forehand by the leading professionals, is 
proposed to the meeting and carried with- 
out a division. These delegates are the 
professionals themselves, or persons on 
whom they can rely. The meeting is then 
dissolved; and in a day or two, when all 
the primaries are over, the Republicans 
or Democrats (as the case may be) of the 
city learn that they have left themselves 
in the hands of this clique, who have 
settled the whole thing in secret conclave, 
and merely gone through the form of ob- 
taining a popular sanction. Sometimes, 
however, things do not proceed so smooth- 
ly. If the local party managers have 
abused their power by putting into office 
bad men, who have wasted or misappro- 
priated the city revenues, the better citi- 
zens now and then combine to attend, 
and if possible to “capture” the prima- 
ries. They come in large numbers, and 
when the managers’ list of delegates is 
submitted, they oppose it and propose 
another list of their own. A struggle 
follows. The chairman, who is usually in 
the confidence of the managers, probably 
tries to rule the speakers of the indepen- 
dent section out of order, and may some- 
times go so far as to declare the list of 
his own friends carried when it has not 
been so, or even to dissolve the meeting 
rather than accept a defeat. Possibly, 
but rarely, the independents succeed in 
getting their delegates chosen. Gener- 
ally the victory remains in one way or 
another with the professional clique. 
And it must be understood that such a 
contest is altogether an uncommon occur- 
rence, only to be looked for in places 
where the ruling party has grossly abused 
its power and driven the better sort of 
citizens to exert themselves for the pro- 
tection of the community. This has hap- 
pened only in a few of the great cities, 
and most conspicuously in New York, a 
place so exceptional, owing to its vast 
population of poor and ignorant people, 
mostly recent immigrants from Europe, 
that it must not be taken as a type of 
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American city politics. The more usual 
way of resisting the domination of the 
party managers is for good citizens, after 
meetings and combinations among them- 
selves, either to abstain from voting, or to 
vote for the candidates of the opposite 
party, or to bring out a rival set of candi- 
dates of their own party, and run these 
both against the opposite party and 
against what may be called the authorized 
list of their own party managers. This is 
called, in the technical language of polli- 
tics, ‘“ bolting,” and is sometimes resorted 
to by moderate and patriotic men of both 
parties. In Philadelphia, a city which 
has groaned under the tyranny of its 
“ring” as long as New York, it was 
successfully employed a year ago to put 
several trustworthy men into office. But 
in general these tactics, when used by an 
independent section in either party, re- 
sult in the victory of the opposite party, 
because the parties are so nearly balanced 
that any serious defection from one gives 
the other the majority. The immediate 
gain may not be great, because the candi- 
dates of the other party are probably men 
of the same kind as those whom the inde- 
pendents refused to accept from their own 
clique. But the warning given to the 
ring against which the independents have 
revolted is not lost. They are made to 
feel that they have gone too far, and are 
disposed next time to bring forward bet- 
ter candidates, and so endeavor to win 
back the “bolters”” to their former party 
allegiance. Thus the evil is by no means 
without a remedy. Only that remedy is 
not, as one might have expected, re to 
be most easily applied by an attack on the 
primaries. 

Through the last few pages I have been 
describing extreme cases. It must not 
be supposed that over the length and 
breadth of the Union, in the rural dis- 
tricts and in the smaller cities, these evils 
prevail. They are confined to some few 
great cities, such as those of the Atlantic 
coast. Only there does one find full- 
grown rings, only there have the better 
citizens been driven to organize them- 
selves against the tyranny of bad men, 
perverting a system which was intended 
to be truly popular and representative. 
The management of the affairs of the 
ordinary towns and cities may not be the 
best possible — neither is that of our own 
municipalities — but itis, taking one place 
with another, tolerably honest and com- 
petent, as good as can be looked for in 
such a world as the present. I have dealt 
with the extreme cases because it is from 
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those extreme cases that English assail- 
ants of American institutions have drawn 
their examples, and in particular their 
illustrations of the working of what they 
call the caucus system; and have, there- 
fore, sketched that system as it exists in 
New York, the darkest instance that can 
be adduced. 

The so-called Birmingham Caucus is 
supposed to be a copy of this American 
original, and to be likely to reproduce its 
faults. The different scheme of our En- 
glish Constitution prevents it from being 
carried out with the same completeness ; 
it exists here, therefore, only in two 
grades, viz. the ward meeting (the Amer- 
ican primary) and the council for the whole 
constituency, the eight hundred or four 
hundred, or so forth, corresponding to the 
American nominating district convention 
of delegates from the several primaries. 
The essence of the plan lies in its creat- 
ing a representative committee for each 
constituency, to which the members of 
the party in that constituency delegate 
the function of selecting candidates for 
Parliament. It has no other function but 
that of organizing the party in the locality, 
and.enabling it,to prevent those divisions, 
and consequent defeats, which arose from 
the appearance at elections of more can- 
didates than there were seats for, each 
alleging that he was the favorite of the 
party. There were no means, except the 
rarely available one of a test ballot, of 
ascertaining which candidate the party 
really preferred; and this method was 
therefore invented of giving the majority 
of the party the means of protecting itself 
by saying beforehand whom it wished to 
support. It was the alternative to two 
methods, both of which had proved bad 
—nomination by an irresponsible and 
self-elected clique and the distraction of 
the party between a number of com- 
petitors, some of whom might be plainly 
out of the running, yet able to ruin the 
others and so give the victory to the other 
side. 

I am not here concerned either to de- 
fend or attack the Birmingham system. 
My only personal experience of it has 
been so far unpleasing, that having been 
once a delegate from the primary of the 
ward I reside in, | was turned out when 
the primaries were captured by an inroad 
of persons belonging to another section 
of the party; we who fancied ourselves 
the “good citizens ” having been culpably 
absent from our primary on the night of 
meeting. This instance taught us one of 
the weak points of the plan; and the Lon 
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don boroughs (in only two of which, so far 
as I know, does it exist) are obviously not 
the best places to try it in. However, I 
am not going to examine its working in 
England, but only the pertinence of argu- 
ments drawn from its working in America. 

Two charges are brought against it. 
One is that it will destroy the indepen- 
dence of members of Parliament by sub- 
jecting them to the dictation of a local 
committee. This is an objection never 
taken, a result never complained of, in 
the United States. The councils or con- 
ventions of delegates do not control mem- 
bers of Congress, not so much because 
they might not wish to do so if it were 
necessary, as because it is not-necessary. 
The bonds of party allegiance are already 
so tight, it is so well understood that a 
member of Congress must vote with his 
party, that no local pressure is needed. 
This is due to the fact that, as already 
explained, politicians are largely profes- 
sionals who must stick to their party for 
the sake of their prospects in life. The 
existence of a tight party organization is 
another symptom, so to speak, of the 
same tendency, but it is not the cause of 
this want of personal independence. The 
phenomena of American politics are here 
too dissimilar from those of England to 
make a comparison instructive. Any one 
who has watched large English constitu- 
encies will think the fear of a member 
being enslaved by his local political com- 
mittee chimerical. There are, of course, 
members whose real sentiments differ 
somewhat from those they have expressed 
at their election, or whose original provin- 
cial opinions have been affected by the 
social influences, or perhaps by other 
more purely personal influences to which 
they are exposed in the capital. It may 
be occasionally irksome to these members 
to be reminded by the committee of their 
local association of what the party there 
expects from them. In sucha case the 
committee is likely to be right and the 
member wrong. But a member whose 
conduct is straightforward and consistent, 
who tells his constituents candidly what 
he thinks, and who is not reasonably sus- 
pected of concealment or sinister motives, 
will have more power over them than any 
committee or other caucus, and need not 
bow to its dictation, English constituen- 
cies are sometimes fickle, like all bodies 
of men. But they hate dictation. They 
may be trusted to support a member 
against a committee, and will not long put 
upeven with their own delegates should 
they show a tyrannical spirit. Those 
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who remember the political history of 
Lancashire during the years from 1850 to 
1870, will admit that nothing so mueh 
weakened the Liberal party there as the 
idea (well or ill founded I need not inquire) 
that it was governed by a clique in Man- 
chester representing the old Anti-Corn- 
law League. Since that idea has vanished 
the party has recovered its unity and 
vigor. 

The other charge against the Birming- 
ham system is that by vesting the power 
of selecting a candidate in the hands of a 
body of delegates, it limits the range of 
candidates, prevents good men from com- 
ing forward who would otherwise have 
offered themselves, and throws the con- 
duct of the party into the hands of small 
knots of men who will use it in a narrow, 
grasping, selfish spirit, who will push for- 
ward their own friends only, and insist 
on a servile conformity with the pro- 
gramme of their school. Here, it may be 
said, American experience is in point. 
The rings, with their control over the 
delegates and their manipulations of the 
primaries so as to get just such delegates 
as they want, are a specimen of what, 
with a little practice, we shall come to in 
England. 

This would be so but for three profound 
differences between the American politi- 
cal system and ourown. The first lies in 
the great number of salaried officers (in- 
cluding memberships) given away by pop- 
ular election. Hence it is worth while to 
have a complete machinery for the pur- 
pose of gaining these offices, whereas in 
England we have very few such places of 
emolument, promotion lying not with the 
people, but with some minister or some 
administrative body, and members of the 
legislature receiving no payment. The 
second lies in the fact that elections are 
very frequent. As the former cause made 
the machine so elaborate, this cause makes 
it so smooth, easy, and efficient in its 
working. It is kept constantly going. It 
is a mill to which grist is never lacking, 
because these numerous short-term offices 
and memberships are constantly becom- 
ing vacant; fresh elections are required; 
candidates have again to be brought out; 
the steam is always up, and the wheels 
always turning. But in England the 
eight hundred exists only for the pur- 
pose of choosing a candidate for Parlia- 
ment, and this function it has to exercise 
only once (on an average) in five years, 
perhaps less frequently if the old mem- 
bers continue popular and offer them- 
selves afresh. This eight hundred, in 
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its executive committee, may be called 
together from time to time to pass resolu- 
tions condemning or approving the con- 
duct of government, and calling on the 
representatives of the people to vote this 
way or that. But that is a harmless pro- 
ceeding, very different from the kind of 
work which occupies an American assem- 
blage of nominating delegates. Between 
a body whose function it is at intervals of 
several years to select candidates for an 
unpaid honor, and one which is always 
choosing them for a great variety of sal- 
aried places, there is surely all the differ- 
ence in the world. The latter must 
have a power and significance in the 
country, an influence over the people, 
which the former cannot have. The 
third and last point of difference is 
quite the most important. My readers 
will have anticipated it. In America 
there is a class of persons eagerly inter- 
ested in working the machine, because 
their livelihood depends on it, viz., the 
civil service actual and potential, . the 
office-holders and the office-seekers. 
Whereas in England the civil service, 
consisting of permanent officials who are 
appointed by examination without refer- 
ence to party, and hold office for life (if 
they properly perform their duties), has 
no personal interest whatever in politics 
or political agitation. What can make 
the contrast stronger than the fact that 
while in America the civil service have 
actually been taxed by their superiors for 
the support of the party funds, and are 
‘understood to be the people chiefly bound 
to look to the party organization, in En- 
gland a wise custom forbids members of 
the civil service to take part in political 
meetings or canvas at elections? It is 
notorious that the sentiment of the official 
classes, and particularly of their upper 
ranks, is often opposed to the government 
in power. Thus in the United States 
there is not only a powerful machine, but 

lenty of people who are led to work it 
or their own selfish purposes by their 
own selfish motives. But in England no 
similar class exists. The men who sum- 
mon our primaries and are chosen dele- 

ates and influence the councils of eight 

undred, have nothing to gain by their 
activity, beyond, indeed, that amount of 
local notoriety and power which any kind 
of prominence secures. They are in- 
spired, except so far as mere vanity may 
move them, by zeal for the principles of 
their party or attachment to its leaders, 
not one in a hundred having anything to 


days of political peace and dulness these 
feelings languish, whereas in America the 
time when there are fervent questions to 
excite the whole community is just that 
at which the professional politician has to 
work hardest to get his voters together, 
and by their means secure the spoils for 
himself. It, therefore, appears that the 
machine which is dangerous in America 
because there is so much for it to do and 
sO many persons interested in working it, 
has in England neither the interests nor 
the persons, and may therefore be, so far 
as the example of America goes (for it is 
only with that example that we are here 
concerned), a perfectly harmless and in- 
deed beneficial institution. 

This would be less clearly the case if 
the sphere of the Birmingham system 
were to be extended far beyond its pres- 
ent function of choosing Parliamentary 
candidates and occasionally meeting to 
discuss current topics. Were all munici- 
pal elections, for instance, and those of 
school boards and poor-law guardians to 
be brought within its scope, it would be a 
more potent, because a more frequentl 
active, factor in our politics. I am myself 
one of those who regret the tendency, 
equally visible in both of our great par- 
ties, to drag all popular elections into the 
sphere of party politics and fight them 
on party lines, and who heartily hope that 
the temptation to win a momentary ad- 
vantage by such means will be resisted. 
But, even if the authors of the Birming- 
ham system had gone farther in this 
direction than they have yet done, their 
creation would remain a totally different 
thing from that American spectre with 
which we are threatened. 

It would be wrong to leave the subject 
of the American civil service without 
reminding English readers that there have 
been during the last few years very ear- 
nest and continued efforts made for its 
reform and for the total abolition of the 
“spoils system.” A European observer 
dees not, when he first lands, fully appre- 
ciate the importance of the question, for 
it seems to him to concern only the effi- 
ciency of the officials. After a time he 
perceives that the wisest Americans are 
right in looking upon it as the source of 
some of the gravest defects in their gov- 
ernment, sol he learns to admire the 
disinterested.zeal with which so many of 
the best men in the country are laboring 
to prove to the bulk of the people the 
necessity of letting appointments be made 
by merit, not by political favor, and for 
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merely that the work of the nation will 
be better done, but that the class of pro- 
fessional politicians will be almost extin- 
guished, and a higher and purer tone 
given to political life altogether. The 
American people is so large, so busy, so 
hopeful, and on the whole so justly.con- 
tented with the prosperity which it enjoys, 
that it takes some time to convince it of 
the necessity and value of this reform, 
which the professional politicians of both 
parties, not venturing on open opposition, 
are trying to evade by minimizing the 
issues involved. But a steady progress 
is being made; Civil Service Reform 
Associations have been formed all over 
the Eastern States; lectures are constant- 
ly given on the subject and discussions 
raised both in Congress and in the press. 
Opinion in such a nation is not easily 
moved on a comparatively new question, 
but when moved it is irresistible, and the 
hour of success seems to be no longer dis- 
tant. 

This is an instance of a phenomenon 
in American life which I may not have 
sufficiently dwelt on. The higher politics 
of the country are not, like the lower, left 
mainly to the professional politicians. 
There is always a large number of able 
and thoughtful men, who take no part in 
electioneering and hold no office, who are 
engaged in discussing matters of principle 
and enlightening their fellow-citizens upon 
them. There is thus formed a body of 
quiet and sober opinion which holds back 
the Congress or the persons in power 
from doing any serious mischief, and 
which, when things grow really serious, 
steps in to seize the helm. In 1871 New 
York was suddenly rescued, by the action 
of a few public-spirited men who had 
previously been “outside politics,” sup- 
ported by the bulk of the respectable 
citizens, from the fangs of the Tammany 
ring. Three years ago San Francisco 
was in like manner delivered from a sim- 
ilar gang. Everybody knows that this 
can be done again if a like emergency 
should arise, and everybody has, therefore, 
been comparatively indifferent, perhaps 
too indifferent, to the defects in the work- 
ing of the ordinary machinery. But the 
indifference diminishes, and the number 
of able and earnest men who enter public 
life, especially as candidates for local 
Offices, increases every year. The pro- 
fessionals strain every nerve to keep them 
out, and this is one of the main causes 
why they are still so few; but the mass 
of good citizens are less and less obedient 


to give their support to independent can- 
didates. 

Throughout the foregoing remarks I 
have intentionally described the worst as- 
pects of American politics, and taken my 
facts from those great Atlantic cities 
where the crowd of ignorant immigaants 
has put democratic institutions to the se- 
verest strain. It has been necessary to 
do so, because it is from these cities that 
English critics of the United States have 
drawn their illustrations and their warn- 
ings; and my object has been to show 
that even taking such institutions, — and 
particularly the caucus system, — where 
they are at their worst, the differences 
from England are so great that no infer- 
ence directly applicable to ourselves can 
be drawn. America does indeed suggest 
considerations of practical value to En- 
glishmen and Frenchmen and to all free 
countries. She bids us maintain the 
present arrangements of our civil service ; 
she impresses upon all citizens the duty 
of interesting themselves in public affairs ; 
she dissuades us from multiplying popular 
elections, or handing over to them such 
posts as judgeships ; she reminds us that 
the spirit of party must not be suffered to 
extend its influence too widely and seize 
upon all elective bodies. But these, ex- 
cept perhaps the last, are not the rocks 
towards which we in England seem to be 
drifting. 

If this article had been a sketch of 
American politics as a whole, there would 
have been many other matters to enlarge 
on. Some defects in the Constitution and 
in the mode of working it must have been 
pointed out; many merits would also have 
been set forth; and it would have been 
shown how even the faults are largely due 
to transitory influences, which may disap- 
pear when education tells upon the new 
and still incompetent citizens whom a too 
indulgent system admits at once to elec- 
toral power. I should have observed that 
the professional politicians, so often re- 
ferred to above, are far less harmful 
through the country generally than in the 
populous maritime cities; that in many 
parts of the interior they scarcely ex- 
ist, and that even where they do, per- 
sonal corruption is rare among them. 
The scandals of New York have done 
great injustice to the fair fame of local 
government in general. Taking the 
American political system as a whole, the 
shadows, regrettable as they are, are less 
conspicuous than the lights. If it is to 
be judged by its tendency to promote the 
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welfare and security of the individual citi- 











zen and give free scope to his exertions, 
a dispassionate observer will pronounce 
it superior to those of France, or Ger- 
many, or Italy, and will perceive that it 
has solved some problems which we in 
England have still to solve. 

JAMES BRYCE. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
NO NEW THING. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
PHILIP IN A NEW PART. 


IF Mrs. Winnington and her youngest 
daughter had a disagreeable walk home, 
owing to the absolute lack of any sym- 
pathy between them, the couple who pre- 
ceded them across the wet grass and 
through the chilly mists of the autumn 
evening were in no such evil case, and 
found mutual solace for the troubles of 
life in one another’s companionship. 
Philip was still in a downcast and chas- 
tened frame of mind, and at such times he 
commonly felt as though Margaret were 
the only true friend he had in the world; 
while she, perceiving his low spirits, and 
naturally connecting them with Tom 
Stanniforth’s rather conspicuous atten- 
tions to Nellie, was half sorry that he 
should be in trouble, half glad that it 
should be the means of moving him 
towards a more than usually demonstra- 
tive affection for herself. The best love 
of the best women has always something 
of a maternal character, and everybody 
knows that a son can pay no greater com- 
pliment to his mother than to make her 
the recipient of his confidence, whether 
spoken or unspoken. Margaret did not 
attempt any specific kind of consolation, 
being too much in dread of appearing in- 
trusive for that; but she let her boy know, 
in a general way, that all his emotions, 

leasurable and otherwise, were shared 

y her, and she further soothed him with 
such delicate forms of flattery as are con- 
veyed for the most part by inference. 

This process was so far successful that 
it had the effect of warming up Philip’s 
self-esteem, which had fallen below freez- 
ing-point; and it was but natural that 
gratitude to so perceptive a benefactress 
should make him wish to do or say some- 
thing that should be agreeable to her. 
So presently he came out with, — 

“ Meg, I think I was in rather too great 
a hurry to decide on cutting the bar. I 
don’t in the least believe, you know, that 
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I shall ever do any good as a lawyer; still, 
as I have put my hand to the plough, I 
might as well porkage go on to the end of 
the first furrow, and if my being called 
was of no other use, at least it would 
please you, wouldn’t it?” 

“Of course it would please me,” cried 
Margaret; “1 can’t tell you how much it 
would please me. You know I wouldn’t 
for the world urge you to take up any 
profession that you disliked; but the fact 
of being called to the bar would not com- 
mit you to anything, and it might perhaps 
lead to some appointment that might suit 
you. And then — you don’t mind people 
saying disagreeable things about you, I 
dare say.” 

“Not in the least, so long as I don’t 
hear them.” 

* But I am weak-minded enough to be 
made unhappy by them. And you see, I 
do hear them; I can’t help it. You don’t 
know what a satisfaction it will be to me 
to be able to tell one or two solicitous 
friends that you have no intention of lead- 
ing an idle life.” 

“ Poor old Meg!” said Philip with gen- 
erous compassion for this womanly weak- 
ness. “All right, then; that’s settled. 
In two years’ time you shall have a photo- 
graph of me in my wig and gown with 
which to confound the sceptical, and in 
the mean time I shall keep my eyes open, 
and try to discover some less objection- 
able way of earning my bread and but- 
ter.” 

Margaret thanked him so warmly that 
he really felt for the moment that he was 
performing an act of self-sacrifice, and 
could not find it in his heart to inform 
her of his actual projects, as he had been 
very nearly doing five minutes before. 
Why vex her needlessly? he thought. It 
was not to be expected that she would 
relish the idea of seeing him behind the 
footlights of the opera; and it was so 
pleasant to be patted on the back and told 
what a good, kind fellow he was. He be- 
gan to think that he was rather good and 
kind — quite as much so, at all events, as 
circumstances would allow him to be; 
and, by way of showing how thoroughly 
in earnest he was, he declared that he 
would go up to London and “ set to work” 
no later than the very next morning. 

Margaret was a little taken aback by 
this precipitancy; the more so as she 
recollected that the Michaelmas term did 
not begin until the month of November. 
But that circumstance need not stand in 
the way of private study, she reflected, 
and perhaps it was best to strike while 
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the iron was hot. One thing, however, 
she felt impelled to say: — 

“TI hope, dear, you are not hurrying 
away for any particular reason.” 

“ Particular reason?” repeated Philip ; 
and it was well that the darkness hid his 
alarmed face. 

“] mean, you mustn’t jump to conclu- 
sions. Tom Stanniforth is the Brunes’ 
guest, you see, and they must be civil to 
him. I suspect that, if the truth were 
known, you would find that Nellie is very 
anxious for his visit to come to an end.” 

Philip burst into a great laugh of relief. 
“So you thought I was going off in a fit 
of jealousy! Now, Meg, I do think you 
might have known me better. Am I ever 
jealous? Do I ever covet my neighbor’s 
house, or his wife, or his ox, or his ass, or 
anything that is his? There is only one 
person in the world about whom I have 
ever felt jealous, and that is yourself. 
There used to be a time when I was hor- 
ribly afraid that you would end by marry- 
ing the trusty Kenyon.” 

“Then,” said Margaret, who now, in 
her turn, had reason to be grateful to the 
darkness — “ we are quits; for you might 
have known me better than to think that 
of me.” 

Philip left Longbourne, the following 
morning, in a condition of comfortable 
self-approval, and no presentiment of the 
circumstances under which he was next 
to see the old place occurred to cast a 
gloom over his excellent spirits. 

“Where shall I write to you?” Mar- 
garet asked, as he climbed into the dog- 
cart that was to take him to the station. 

“Oh! the Club, as usual,” he answered, 

He had never been in the habit of giv- 
ing any other address than this, and, 
since he had become the tenant of Coo- 
massie Villa, had often blessed the lucky 
chance which had preserved him from a 
less cautious custom. Margaret knew 
that he sometimes went to an hotel, some- 
times to rooms, and had not cared to ask 
for more precise information upon the 
subject. 

Now although there was no particular 
reason of the kind that Mrs. Stanniforth 
had imagined to hasten Philip’s departure, 
there was an approaching event which 
rendered his presence in London at this 
juncture, if not essential, at least desir- 
able and becoming. On his arrival at 
Coomassie Villa he found Mrs. Webber 
(the Aunt Keziah to whom it may be re- 
membered Mrs. Marescalchi had once 
made reference as the sole representative 
of her kith and kin) in temporary posses- 
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sion of the house, and exactly twenty-four 
hours later a very diminutive gentleman 
was added to the list of Fanny’s near 
relations. 

It seems possible that readers may not, 
up to the present point, have become 
greatly enamored of Philip Marescalchi, 
and perhaps — with a view towards rais- 
ing him in the estimation of an important 
section of them —it may be well here to 
state that he proved himself a father of 
the most unexceptionable description. 
To the ordinary male mind an infant, 
both as regards its aspect and its habits, 
is a somewhat repulsive little creature. 
It has none of the soft prettinesses which 
belong to the young of the lower animals ; 
it is both exacting and ungrateful; and 
the utter helplessness which is supposed 
to endear it in a special degree to one of 
its parents seldom arouses a correspond- 
ing sentiment in the breast of the other. 
Philip, however, was an exception to the 
general rule. From the first he mani- 
fested an immense interest in and affec- 
tion for his baby, which was indeed an 
unobjectionable specimen of its kind, 
being neither red nor uproarious, but a 
tiny, waxen-faced thing which passed the 
best part of its days and nights in pro- 
found slumber. He purchased for it a 
cradle so lovely that Mrs. Webber threw 
up her hands in mingled admiration and 
dismay at the sight of it; and beside this 
expensive toy he would sit contentedly 
hour after hour, endeavoring by means of 
various expedients to attract the attention 
of its inmate, who would occasionally 
reward his efforts with a tipsy sort of 
smile. 

Most ladies will be disposed to think 
that there must have been some good in 
a man who could so conduct himself; and 
it is possible that they may be right. 
Philip himself was a good deal puzzled 
and diverted by his own state of mind, 
and would often laugh gently at himself 
with that good-humored indulgence which 
was his normal attitude in moments of in- 
trospection. He had no idea of shaping 
any particular course in life for himself, 
or of steering by the light of any fixed 
principle or set of principles; he liked to 
let things happen to him, and to watch 
the results; and when these took unex- 
pected forms, as they often did, he was 
interested, and sometimes greatly tickled. 
This experience of family life and pater- 
nity had for him the charm of novelty 
mingled with a certain spice of unreality. 
He never forgot that he could escape 
from it all whenever it might please him 
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to do so, and return to practical bachelor- 
hood and the society of his equals, and in 
that knowledge lay, perhaps, the explana- 
tion of the fact that he was quite satisfied 
to remain where he was. And he was 
really fond of poor little Fanny, who was 
recovering very slowly, and upon whom 
feebleness and her newly acquired ma- 
tronly dignity had exercised a softening 
and refining influence. After a time, 
when she was able to leave the house, 
Philip used to hire an open fly, and take 
her out for drives, through miry lanes and 
byways, into the country, where they were 
as secure from recognition as in the heart 
of central Africa, and where creeping 
mists, and falling leaves, and the pale 
light of watery sunsets affected her sim- 
ple happiness with no chilly warning of 
change. Long afterwards Philip some- 
times looked back upon those days with 
an aching feeling at his heart and a sigh 
over ‘‘circumstances,” which he had al- 
ways blamed, and always will blame, for 
the various misfortunes that have fallen 
to his lot. 

Fanny’s love and admiration for her 
husband knew no bounds. She was 
firmly convinced, and would frequently 
declare, that there was no one like him in 
the world — no one so kind, so unselfish, 
so uncomplaining. “And to think of him 
living like this, after what he’s been accus- 
tomed to!” Fanny would exclaim, with 
tears in her eyes. In truth, Coomassie 
Villa, owing to the disorganized state of 
the household, was by no means a com- 
fortable place of residence at this time; 
and if there had not been a good deal of 
amiability in Philip’s composition, he 
would hardly have been able to tolerate 
Mrs. Webber, who had taken upon herself 
the functions of nurse, and who occasion- 
ally showed herself to be a very unpleas- 
ant old person indeed. 

Mrs. Webber, unfortunately, was not an 
Oxtordshire rustic, who might have been 
overawed by Mr. Marescalchi’s gentility, 
but a shrewd woman, London born and 
London bred, whose husband kept a pub- 
lic house in Islington, and whose views 
of life and humanity were of the coarser 
and more practical kind. She had never 
approved of Fanny’s escapade, and did not 
disguise her opinion that her niece’s hus- 
band was “a slippery one.” 

“When are you a-going to come for- 
ward, like a honest man, and let this poor 
child have his rights?” she asked, making 
a sudden descent upon Philip one after- 
noon when he was sitting alone in the 
dreary little drawing-room, and tossing 





the baby with a series of violent upward 
jerks while she spoke. She was a tall, 
stout woman with sharp black eyes and 
grizzled corkscrew curls, and she put her 
question in a determined manner. 

“His rights? Well, really, Mrs. Web- 
ber, I think that at the present moment 
he may fairly claim it as one of his rights 
that he should not be made sick, as he 
certainly will be, if you go on hurling him 
into the air as you are doing much long- 
er. You can’t mean to tell me that any 
human being, of however tender years, 
can /ke that mode of treatment.” 

“ Don’t you be imperent, young man. I 
haven’t brought up ten children of my 
own, nor yet I haven’t left my comforta- 
ble home and come here to do servant’s 
work, for you to teach me what babies 
like and what they don’t like.” 

“Mrs. Webber, I feel that we have 
acted most selfishly in keeping you so 
long. Let us lose no time in engaging a 
nurse and restoring you to your neglected 
family.” 

“Hah! make use of meso longas I’m 
wanted, and then show me the door— 
that’s it, is it? But I’d have you to know, 
Philip, that I’m not one as can be treated 
that way. Are you a-going to do your 
dooty by my niece? Are you a-going to 
love, honor, and cherish her as your wife, 
and introduce her as such to your rela- 
tions? For that is what you swore to do 
at the altar, mind you.” 

“It may be so; but I do not recollect 
that clause in the marriage service. In 
any case, the matter is one between Fan- 
ny and me, and highly as I respect you, 
Mrs. Webber, I don’t intend to discuss it 
with you.” 

“There’s two must give their word to 
that bargain,” cried Mrs. Webber, with a 
defiant toss of her head and of the long- 
suffering baby. “Now, listen to me, 
Philip; I don’t want to have no trouble; 
let’s sit down and talk over things quiet, 
as between friends.” 

“ Mrs. Webber, I am sorry to interrupt 
you, and it grieves me to say anything of 
a nature to hurt your feelings; but there 
is atrifling matter which | think it best 
to mention to you before we go any fur- 
ther. Twice within the last five minutes 
you have addressed me as ‘ Philip.’ Don’t 
do it again, please ; I don’t like it.” 

The effect of this mild remonstrance 
was very remarkable. Mrs. Webber 
sank down upon the nearest chair, 
dropped the baby upon her knees and be- 
gan to cry. 

“ Never did I think to be so spoke to in 
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this house! Not to be allowed to call 
my own niece’s husband by his name! 

ell, this zs unkind!” she ejaculated be- 
tween her sobs. 

Philip was immensely delighted. He 
found himself the richer by a new experi- 
ence, and mentally noted it down under 
the heading of “ How to deal with the 
lower classes.” Finding he was mas- 
ter of the situation, he proceeded, in ac- 
cordance with the rules of war, to follow 
up his advantage and trample upon the 
fallen. 

“ My good woman, your intentions may 
be excellent; but you are meddling with 
matters which are too high for you. I 
may in time succeed in raising my wife to 
my own rank in society; but the process 
must be taken in hand slowly and deli- 
cately. As for her relations, I haven’t 
married them, and it will be altogether 
out of the question, I am afraid, that we 
should receive them upon terms of inti- 
macy.” 

This was rather overshooting the mark. 
Mrs. Webber raised her head and snorted 
wrathfully. 

“ Intimacy, indeed !” quoth she. “ Wait 
till you are asked for your intimacy. / 
don’t want it, nor never did. I want my 
niece’s rights. I’m standing up for them 


as won’t stand up for theirselves.” 
But at this juncture Marescalchi junior 


intervened appositely with a long-re- 
pressed howl, and had to be carried up- 
Stairs. 

Philip, left in possession of the field of 
battle, stretched out his legs, whistled, 
sighed, and made a dismal grimace. He 
was not afraid of Mrs. Webber’s compro- 
mising his future in any very serious man- 
ner; but she certainly had it in her power 
to cause him much intermittent trouble 
and worry ; and that was almost as bad. 
He could not help thinking how much 
better it would have been if he had mar- 
ried Nellie Brune, and how much — how 
very much better —if he had not married 
at all. Then he got up, shook himself, 
and walked away in the rain to his club, 
where, chancing to meet an acquaintance 
who was passing through town, he soon 
forgot all his sorrows in a game of pyra- 
mids. 

In the month of October Herr Stein- 
berger returned to London; and Philip 
lost no time in placing himself in the 
hands of that competent professor. Stein- 
berger, this time, was complimentary, and 
more encouraging than he had been upon 
the occasion of Philip’s first visit to him. 
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“You have a goot ear,” he was pleased 
to say; “and the voice — well, the voice 
is goot too; but you have not learnt to 
get him out. What for you want to go 
upon the stage,eh? That is no business 
of mine, you say.” 

“IT don’t say so at all,” answered Philip, 
laughing, “and I am quite willing to tell 
you. I want to make money.” 

“Ah—so! It is no caprice, then. 
To make money ?—well, that might be. 
At concerts, yes; upon the stage — per- 
haps.” He thought for a moment, and 
then said: “I will undertake you, if you 
choose; but only upon the condition that 
you work hardt, and that you sing not 
anywhere in public until I gif you leaf. 
When you break one of these rules I 
make you my bow and wish you goot 
morning. Is that agreedt?” 

Philip consented willingly, and was 
then admitted as one of Herr Steinber- 
ger’s pupils upon terms much more mod- 
erate than the great man was in the habit 
of exacting from fashionable amateurs. 
For several weeks the new pupil worked 
as hard as could have been desired, and, 
finding that he made perceptible progress, 
enjoyed his work thoroughly. For in art 
of all kinds it is not le premier pas gui 
cotte,; it is the weary second and third 
steps, when enough has been learnt to 
show how many more must be taken 
before proficiency can be reached, that 
discourage the faint-hearted and the indo- 
lent. To Philip, who was ofan essentially 
sanguine temperament, success seemed 
not only certain, but close at hand, and 
he was proportionately joyous. 

At Coomassie Villa, too, things were 
going pleasantly and cheerfully at this 
time. Aunt Keziah had not yet returned 
to native Islington; it being essential, as 
she said, that she should remain for a 
week or so, in order to watch the pro- 
ceeCings of the nurse, to whom she had 
resizned the care of the precious baby; 
but she kept herself much in the back- 
ground, called Philip “sir” when she 
spoke to him, and was to all appearance 
disposed to accept the situation ih the 
spirit of a sensible woman. Philip was 
so much pleased by this change of de- 
meanor, that on the day before that fixed 
for her departure, he went out and bought 
her a massive gold bracelet, which peace- 
offering she accepted with many expres- 
sions of humble gratitude. It presently 
appeared, however, that she had not yet 
said her last word. 

“Before I bid you good-night, sir,” 
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said she, that same evening, “I should 
be glad to have an answer to the question 
I made so bold as to arst you three weeks 
ago.” - 

“My dear Mrs. Webber, I thought I 
had given you an answer at the time.” 

“You'll escuse me, sir, but that is just 
what you did not do. And a answer I am 
respeckfully determined for to have.” 

“Oh, Aunt Keziah, please /” pleaded 
Fanny, who was lying on the sofa, and 
who had become very pink during this 
speech. 

“ Now, my dear, don’t you worrit your- 
self. I know my dooty, and your husband 
will see his, if it’s put to him plain. For 
close upon a year I’ve held my tongue; 
but the time has come now for him to 
acknowledge you before the world, and I 
mean he shall do it too.” 

Philip shrugged his shoulders wearily. 
“ My good Mrs. Webber, what is the use 
of your bothering me in this way? I 
told you before that I must decline to 
discuss the subject with you.” 

“Very well, sir; then you will drive me 
to take measures which it goes against 
me to take them. To-morrow I write to 
Mrs. Stanniforth, and I tell her the whole 
truth. I have her address, you see, sir,” 
added Mrs. Webber, holding up an enve- 


lope which Philip recognized. 

“Oho! so you’ve been reading my let- 
ters,” said he. 

“ A speech which no gentleman would 
make,” returned Mrs. Webber, with awful 


calmness. ‘No, sir; I have not read 
your letters, nor wouldn’t so demean 
myself if it was ever so. But a henve- 
lope is what all the world may look at.” 
And indeed the envelope in question bore 
the words Longbourne, Crayminster, in 
sufficiently large capitals. 

Philip had thought it wisest to shroud 
the whereabouts of his home in mystery, 
but, with his usual carelessness about 
matters of detail, had left clear evidence 
upon the subject on his dressing-table. 

‘‘] suppose you know,” he remarked, 
“that there is nothing to prevent Mrs. 
Stanniforth from cutting me off with a 
shilling whenever she pleases.” 

“T don’t think, sir,’ answered Mrs. 
Webber, smiling, “that she will do that.” 

“Well, no; candidly speaking, I don’t 
think she will. She has a weakness for 
a certain worthless individual, and upon 
that you appear to have calculated. I 
may as well tell you, though, that between 
forgiving me and receiving my wife there 
is a vast difference. Mrs. Stanniforth, 
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you must know, has a mother who lives 
with her —an old lady of whom you re- 
mind me in many respects, Mrs. Webber. 
She is quite as stupid as you are, quite 
as obstinate, and thinks herself quite as 
sharp. Asa bully,she beats you. Make 
her your enemy, and you might as well 
try to get Fanny into heaven as inside 
the doors of Longbourne, so long as she 
remains there; and she will remain there, 
I take it, until she dies. Now, Mrs. 
Webber, I’ll be perfectly frank with you. 
Your writing to Mrs. Stanniforth, as you 
propose, would give me about as much 
pain as anything could do. Mrs. Stanni- 
forth is in a good deal of trouble just 
now, owing to various things that have 
occurred — that very letter which you are 
stroking your nose with was written a few 
days ago to tell me about them — and if 
this blow comes upon her as an addition 
to them, I believe it will very nearly break 
her heart. That would distress me, and 
wouldn’t do you an atom of good. You 
probably know enough of your sex to be 
aware that she would set you down as an 
interested old schemer, and Fanny, at 
best, as a willing instrument in your 
hands. I grant you that she and her 
mother will have to make the best of what 
they will consider a bad business in the 
long run; but, if you will let me manage 
things in my own way, they may eventu- 
ally consent to take Fanny by the hand; 
whereas, if you precipitate matters, the 
chances are that they will refuse to hear 
her name mentioned, and will use their 
influence to get me into the Australian 
police, or something of that kind. Now 
you can do as you like.” 

“Maybe you are speaking the truth,” 
said Mrs. Webber. “ Lord knows whether 
you are or not; but what oe say sounds 
like sense. I shan’t interfere without you 
drive me to it,” she continued, after tak- 
ing counsel with herself fora minute or 
two; “but mind this: if ever you take it 
into your head to desert my niece é 

* Aunt Keziah,” cried Fanny, starting 
up from her couch with her cheeks aflame, 
“I won’t sit here and let you talk so! 
How can you say such wicked things! 
You don’t understand my Philip one bit.” 
And she threw her arms round her Phil- 
ip’s neck protectingly. 

He disengaged himself gently, saying, 
“ Lie down again, Fan, and don’t agitate 
yourself. Imitate me: you see I am not 
agitated. Your Aunt Keziah takes a low 
view of human nature; which is to be 
regretted for everybody’s sake, and espe- 
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cially for her own. Try, my dear Mrs. 
Webber, to rise to a higher moral level, 
and bear in mind that, as Fanny justly 
remarks, you don’t understand me one 
bit. That thought may make you easier 
at times when you are inclined to suspect 
me of being a consummate villain. Be- 
sides, you have got the address, you 
know.” 

“Yes; I’ve got the address,” said Mts. 
Webber, slapping the pocket into which 
she had thrust Mrs. Stanniforth’s enve- 
lope. 

“So that you will always have it in 
your power to throw the fat in the fire. 
That reflection is likely to bea comfort to 
you. And now, as there seems to be 
nothing more to be said, suppose we have 
some of that mulled claret which you 
brew so admirably, and drink the baby’s 
health.” 

Thus Philip glided lightly away from a 
peril which had frightened him more than 
might have been supposed from his man- 
ner of treating it. 


CHAPTER XV. 
MRS. WINNINGTON RECEIVES A SHOCK. 


DurinG the weeks which Philip had 
spent agreeably in perfecting himself in 


the parts of husband, father, and vocalist, 
time had not stood still at Longbourne. 
The period, indeed, had been an ‘unusu- 
ally exciting one in the history of that 
small world, and had brought about rebel- 
lions, battles, conferences, and treaties, 
all of which must now be in due course 
recorded. 

Mrs. Winnington, whom we left admin- 
istering a well-deserved lecture to her 
pesonet daughter, was so little relieved 
y that exercise, and so much put out by 
the various incidents of the afternoon, 
that her temper entered upon one of its 
worst and gloomiest phases; and even 
the sudden retirement of Marescalchi, 
which at ordinary times would have given 
her great satisfaction, drew nothing more 
from her than a passing expression of her 
utter disbelief in his purpose of working 
either at law or at anything else. Nor 
did she at all enjoy being left in a great, 
silent house, with no one to speak to ex- 
cept her two daughters, neither of whom 
happened to be a person with whom it 
was possible to pick a quarrel. From 
sheer lack of a more worthy antagonist, 
she fell foul of Mrs. Prosser upon some 
point of domestic economy, and was 
routed with great loss; after which, to 
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Margaret’s infinite distress, she took to 
her bed for twenty-four hours, and sent 
for the doctor, who unfeelingly ordered 
her to get up forthwith and go out of 
doors. 

Tom Stanniforth, as in duty bound, 
walked up, after a day or two, to call upon 
his sister-in-law; but, as ill-luck would 
have it, Mrs. Winnington and Edith had 
selected that very afternoon to pay a 
round of visits, and consequently missed 
him. The elder lady’s disgust at this 
contretemps was not lessened by the news 
that Mr. Stanniforth had been persuaded 
to remain on a few days longer with the 
Brunes_ She still persisted in declaring 
to herself, as well as to Margaret, that his 
visit, whether long or short, could have no 
very serious consequences; still, having 
nothing else to think about, she allowed 
herself to brood over the subject until it 
became a torment to her, and at last — 
being a woman to whom inaction was un- 
bearable — she made up her mind to go 
over to Broom Leas and speak a few 
words “in a friendly way” to Mr. Brune. 
The words that had hitherto passed be- 
tween her and that gentleman had not 
commonly been very friendly ones, nor 
was her feeling towards him of a very 
friendly nature; but that, as she pointed 
out to Margaret, who ventured upon a 
mild protest against her resolution, ** was 
not the question.” Accordingly, she re- 
quested the use of a carriage for the after- 
noon, and drove over to Broom Leas in 
state, not knowing very well, perhaps, 
what she was going to say when she got 
there, but feeling that at least it would be 
a satisfaction to her to be upon the spot. 

That it is always well to be “upon the 
spot” was a maxim which had been fre- 
quently in Mrs. Winnington’s mouth in 
the course of a very fairly successful ca- 
reer ; and in truth it was doubtful whether, 
if she had not been so palpably and un- 
flinchingly upon the spot, in Whitehall and 
elsewhere, at certain times, her sons would 
have got on as well in their several pro- 
fessions as they have done. 

Mrs. Winnington was by way of being 
short-sighted; but her eyes were capable 
of doing a good stroke of work when any 
sudden demand was made upon them; 
and it so chanced that, as the victoria in 
which she was seated turned briskly in 
at the gates of Broom Leas, she distinctly 
saw a manly form which was familiar to 
her standing at the entrance of the farm- 
yard in close proximity to a small and 
girlish one which she also recognized 
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without difficulty. She saw more than 
this, for she saw that she was seen; and 
she saw worse, for she saw Mr. Stanni- 
forth, in the most barefaced manner, walk 
away and conceal himself behind an ad- 
jacent rick. Nellie came forward, and 
met her visitor at the front door. 

“How do you do?” says Mrs. Win- 
nington, alighting slowly, and favoring 
Miss Brune with a full view of the lowered 
eyelids and faint smile which with her 
were the outward and visible signs of an 
inward and heartfelt superiority. “Is 
your father anywhere about ?” 

“Impudent old woman!” thought Nel- 
lie; “what does she mean by speaking to 
me as if she had come to buy butter and 
eggs?” She said aloud, “ Won’t you 
come in, Mrs. Winnington? I don’t 
know where my father is; but he went 
out with his gun some time ago, and I 
hardly expect him back before dark. Do 
you want to see him about anything in 
particular ?” 

“ Oh, no,” answered Mrs. Winnington ; 
“nothing very particular. If he had been 
in, I should have liked to ask him whether 
he had heard anything about the ‘ Octo- 
pus’ being ordered to the west-African 
station. You know my son has just been 


appointed to her as first lieutenant, and I 


understood that one of your brothers had 
also joined her lately.” 

“ The west-African station!” exclaimed 
Nellie in consternation; “oh, I do hope 
not! No, I am sure we had heard noth- 
ing of the kind. When Harry wrote, he 
said they were to join the Channel fleet.” 

“Perhaps it is not true,” said Mrs. 
Winnington, who had in fact invented 
this pretext for her call upon the spur of 
the moment; “there are always so many 
absurd rumors going about. As you have 
heard nothing, it probably is not true. 
No, I won’t go in, thank you; but, since 
I am here, I will just take a turn round 
the garden with you, my dear, if you can 
spare me a few minutes. I should be 
rather glad of the opportunity of saying 
something to you which — which, in fact, 
I think you ought to be told.” 

Nellie opened her eyes rather wide. 
Never before had she been called “my 
dear” by Mrs. Winnington, and her imag- 
ination failed to suggest to her any clue 
to the significance of this portent. 

“ How neat and tidy your lawn always 
is!” said Mrs. Winnington graciously. 
“ That is the advantage of a small garden. 
Now at Longbourne we find that it is next 
to impossible to keep the grounds in 
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decent order at this time of year. The 
mere sweeping up of the leaves takes 
three men all their time from morning to 
night.” 

“They must be three very lazy men,’’ 
remarked Nellie, who knew as well as any- 
bady how much could be accomplished in 
a fair day’s work. She could not refrain 
from adding, “ There is very nearly as 
much turf here as at Longbourne.” 

“You don’t say so! Well, I’m sure 
your gardener deserves every credit. 
And I notice that you always manage to 
have a few flowers, too, to make the place 
look bright. But perhaps Mr. Brune 
takes an interest in flowers. One so 
often sees the garden quite neglected in 
houses where there is no mistress; and 
that is such a pity.” 

“There is a mistress in this house,” 
said Nellie shortly. 

“ To be sure there is, my dear,” rejoined 
Mrs. Winnington, patting her on the 
shoulder quite affectionately ; “ but she is 
a very young mistress, and not a very ex- 
perienced one. I ought not, perhaps, to 
have used the word mistress; I was think- 
ing rather of houses where there is no 
mother.” 

“‘ As far as gardening goes, I don’t see 
why there being no mother should make 
any great difference,” observed Nellie. 
(“ What in the world is she driving at? I 
hope slre’ll come to the point before I lose 
my temper and say something rude.”) 

Mrs. Winnington had her point quite 
clearly before her eyes, and, having exe- 
cuted these cumbrous preliminary cir- 
clings in the air, was now ready to swoop 
down upon it. 

“ As far as gardening goes!” she said. 
“ But, unfortunately, there are many other 
ways in which the loss of a mother is an 
irreparable one.” Nellie thought that, in 
the case of some people whom she knew, 
there might be considerations which would 
go far towards mitigating the bereavement 
alluded to; but she had the self-restraint 
to abstain from saying this: and Mrs. 
Winnington proceeded. 

“T am soyaverse to anything that might 
have the appearance of meddling that I 
generally prefer to remain silent, even 
when I feel that a word in season might 
be of real service; but the question is 
whether that motive for silence is not 
really a wrong and selfish one — whether 
one ought not to think only of doing one’s 
duty to one’s neighbors — to point out to 
people when they make themselves ridic- 
ulous.” 
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“As you would they should do unto 
you,” put in Nellie, whose patience was 
fast ebbing away. “If you don’t mind my 
telling you in what way you seem to me 
ridiculous, Mrs. Winnington, I can’t ob- 
ject to letting you do as much for me.” 

“* My dear, you must remember the dif- 
ference in our ages. It would be hardly 
becoming in you to call me ridiculous, 
even if I were so; and that is just one of 
those things which a mother would enable 
you to see.” 

“| suppose it would be no use to try 
and stop you, Mrs. Winnington, but | 
may as well tell you beforehand that, so 
long as my father does not consider me 
ridiculous, I shall not trouble myself in 
the least about what you, or anybody else, 
may happen to think of me.” 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Winnington, “that 
is just the spirit in which I expected tobe 
met. That is exactly the sort of speech 
which a motherless girl would be sure to 
make. You do not understand now, 
though you will understand some day, 
that no one can afford to fly in the face of 
society. In the present instance your 


father would naturally be the last man in 
the world to hear what people are saying 
about you.” 

“And what are people saying about 


me?” asked Nellie, stopping short and 
facing Mrs. Winnington, who, however, 
continued her slow progress across the 
lawn. 

“Well, I must say that I blame your 
father a little; itis partly his fault. When 
one has a daughter of your age, one can- 
not be too particular, and he has been, to 
say the least of it, thoughtless. I should 
be sorry to hurt your feelings; but it is 
best to tell the truth, and you know one 
cannot follow up a rich bachelor in that 
persistent way.without setting people’s 
tongues going. I would not for one mo- 
ment insinuate that either you or your 
father knew what you were doing; and as 
for Mr. Stanniforth, I think I may confi- 
dently say on his behalf that he would be 
very much amused at the idea of his 
name being coupled with yours. Still the 
fact remains that he is staying at your 
house, instead of at Longbourne.” 

Nellie was too furious to do more than 
ejaculate “ Of /” under her breath. 

“ Of course,” continued her companion 
benevolently, “it does not matter to Aim ,; 
but | know so well what is invariably said 
in these cases. It is the poor girl who is 
pitied and laughed at, and ——” 

“Thank you; that will do,” interrupted 





Nellie, who had now found her tongue. 
“ My friends know perfectly well that I 
would die rather than marry any one of 
the name of Stanniforth; and as for other 
people, it makes no difference to me what 
theysay. It might amuse Mr. Stanniforth 
to hear his name coupled with mine; but 
I assure you it would not amuse me at all. 
Impertinent and false things are said 
about everybody, I suppose: what I can- 
not woderstand is that any one should 
have the courage to repeat them to the 
person of whom they are said.” 

Nellie was quite aware that, having 
thus delivered herself, she would best 
consult her self-respect by saying no 
more; but feminine nature got the better 
of her, and, after a short and sharp strug- 
gle, she added: “ You need not be at all 
alarmed, Mrs. Winnington. Rich as Mr. 
Stanniforth is, he does not exactly belong 
to the class into which our family has 
been accustomed to marry.” 

“Why, my good girl,” cried Mrs. Win- 
nington quite moe agg | and coarsely, 
” your mother was only a banker’s daugh- 
ter! 

There was. thus a momentary risk of 
this interview coming to an end in a de- 
plorably vulgar manner; but happily both 
combatants saw the danger, and controlled 
themselves. Mrs. Winnington left rather 
hastily, but without further loss of dignity, 
and was upon the whole very well satis- 
fied with the afternoon’s work. Had this 
rather dull-witted woman been a female 
Machiavelli, she could hardly have played 
her cards more adroitly, or have taken 
more certain means of gaining her end, 
than she had done; but, as a matter of 
fact, no credit for successful diplomacy 
was due to her upon this occasion. It 
would never have occurred to her to res- 
cue her intended prey by stirring up Miss 
Brune’s pride, because it would never 
have occurred to her to suppose that that 
young lady could have any pride —a Jux- 
ury in which, according to Mrs. Winning- 
ton’s notions, only the noble and wealthy 
could afford toindulge. In speaking as 
she had done, she had been actuated sim- 
ply and solely by an amiable wish to make 
the girl uncomfortable. She had herself 
been made somewhat uncomfortable by 
Stanniforth’s walking behind that hay- 
stack under her very eyes and by Nellie’s 
virtual participation in this affront; and 
her desire had been to retaliate without 
delay, and further to let the young woman 
understand that, whoever might win or 
lose the prize, it would assuredly not fall 
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to her share. She flattered herself that 
she had succeeded in both of these noble 
- aims. As for Miss Brune’s indignant 
repudiation of a possible alliance with 
any Stanniforth whatever, she took that 
for what she considered it to be worth. 
The impertinence of it had made her 
rather angry for the moment; but, as the 
thing could obviously have been only said 
‘with a view to impertinence, it was hardly 
worth remembering. The important point 
was that Mr. Stanniforth was not likely 
to be pressed to postpone his departure 
a second time, and that in a day or two 
he would be restored to his anxious friends 
at Longbourne. After that, Edith must 
be made to bestir herself more, and per- 
haps it might even be well that something 
in the nature of a conditional engagement 
should be entered upon before he left. 
It will be perceived that Mrs. Winnington 
herself was not overburdened by any 
foolish pride. 

When she reached home she found the 
drawing-room and library untenanted, 
Margaret and Edith having, it was to be 
presumed, gone out fora walk. Now it 
was a habit of Mrs. Winnington’s, when- 
ever she found the house empty, to prowl 
all over it, peeping into blotting-books, 
opening drawers, occasionally going so 
far as to read letters that might be lying 
handy, and —as Mrs. Prosser, who hated 
her with a perfect hatred, would say — 
“poking and rummaging about as any 
under-housemaid that I caught at such 
tricks should be dismissed immediate, 
and no character given.” 

It is probable that Mrs. Winnington 
saw no harm atall in such pokings and 
rummagings. Her daughters, she would 
have said, had no secrets from her, or at 
all events ought not to have any. Nor 
had she any particular end to serve in 
entering other people’s bedrooms. For 
some occult reason it gave her pleasure 
to do so, and the present occasion being 
favorable for the gratifying of her tastes, 
she proceeded to profit by it. First she 
made a thorough examination of all the 
reception rooms; then she went up-stairs, 
and spent some time in overhauling the 
contents of Margaret’s wardrobe; and 
then she passed onto the room at that 
time occupied by Edith, which opened 
out of a long corridor where the family 
portraits had hung in the days when the 
owners of Longbourne had possessed a 
family to be thus commemorated. This 
corridor had a peculiarity. It terminated 
in a small gallery, resembling a theatre- 





box, or one of those pews which are still 
to be met with in a few old-fashioned 
churches, whence you looked down upon 
a curious apse-like chamber, tacked on to 
the house bya seventeenth-century Brune 
for some purpose unknown. It may have 
been intended to serve as a theatre, or 
possibly as a private chapel: of late years 
it had fallen into disuse, being a gloomy 
and ill-lighted apartment, and was seldom 
entered by anybody, except by the house- 
maids who swept it out from time to time. 
Some one, however, was in it now. Mrs. 
Winnington, with her hand on the lock of 
her daughter’s door, was startled by the 
sound of voices arising from that quarter, 
and it was a matter of course that she 
should at once make her way along the 
passage as stealthily as might be, and 
peer over the edge of the gallery to see 
what might be going on below. 

She arrived in time to witness a scene 
so startling that she very nearly put a 
dramatic finish to it then and there b 
falling headlong over the balustrade, whic 
was a low one. Upon an ottoman directly 
beneath her, her daughter Edith was 
sitting in a very pretty and graceful atti- 
tude, her elbow resting on her knee and 
her face hidden by her right hand, while 
her left was held by Walter Brune, who 
was kneeling at her feet. And this is 
what that audacious young reprobate was 
saying, in accents which rose towards the 
roof with perfect distinctness : — 

“ Now, my darling girl, you must not 
allow yourself to be so cowed by that aw- 
ful ed enthat of yours, There! I beg 
your pardon: I didn’t intend to speak dis- 
respectfully of her, but it came out before 
I could stop myself. What I mean is, 
you mustn’t let her bully you to that ex- 
tent that you daren’t call your soul your 
own. Stand upto her boldly, and depend 
upon it she’ll knock under in the long run. 
When all’s said and done, she can’t eat 
you alive.” 

The feelings of the astounded listener 
overhead may be imagined. 

“Ah, you don’t understand,” sighed 
Edith. “It is easy enough for a man to 
talk of standing up for himself; but you 
don’t consider how different it is with us.” 

“ But I dounderstand — I do consider,” 
declared Walter, scrambling up to his feet. 
“1 know it’s awfully hard upon you, my 
dearest ; but wouldn’t it be harder still to 
marry some decrepid old lord to please 
your mother, and to be miserable and 
a of yourself for the rest of your 
life?” 
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At this terrible picture Edith shuddered 
eloquently. 

«So you see it’s a choice of evils,” con- 
tinued the young man. “Some people, I 
know, would think it was a great misfor- 
tune for you that you should have come to 
care for a poor beggar like me; but I am 
not going to say that, because I don’t be- 
lieve it is a real misfortune at all. How 
can it be a misfortune to love the man 
who loves you better than any one else in 
the world can possibly do, and who will 
always love you just the same as long as 
he lives?” (“Upon my word!” ejacu- 
lated Mrs. Winnington inaudibly.) 

“Of course,” Walter went on, “we 
shall have troubles, and probably we shall 
have to wait a good many years; but we 
are young, and we can afford to wait, if 
we must. You won’t mind waiting?” 

“Oh, no; it is not the waiting that I 
shall mind,” said Edith faintly. 

“ And we know that it won’t be forever, 
and that nothing can make either of us 
change. When one thinks of that, all the 
rest seems almost plain sailing. The 
first explosion will be the worst part of 
the business. I shall tell my father to- 
night.” 

“Oh, must you? —so soon? What wi// 
he say?” 

“He? Oh, he won’t say much, dear old 
man. I dare say he won’t exactly ap- 
prove just at first; but when he sees that 
I am in earnest, he’ll do what he can to 
help me. And then, you know, my dear, 
you’ll have to tell your mother.” 

“Walter, I can’t. I really could not do 
it. You have really no idea of what a 
coward I am. I always lie awake shiver- 
ing all night before I go to the dentist’s ; 
and, indeed, I would rather have all my 
teeth pulled out, one by one, than tell 
mamma that I had engaged myself to 

rou.” 

, At this juncture it was only natural that 
the young lovers should embrace; and if 
Mrs. Winnington had not been literally 
stunned and paralyzed, she could hardly 
have maintained her silence any longer in 
the presence of such ademonstration. As 
it was, she neither moved nor uttered a 


_word; and presently she heard Edith 


whisper pleadingly, — 

“Walter —dear — don’t you think we 
could — mightn’t we — keep it secret just 
a little longer?” 

The bonest Walter rubbed his ear in 
perplexity. ‘“ Well, of course we could; 
but it would be only a putting off of the 
evil day, and I should like to feel that we 





had been perfectly straight with the old 
—with your mother. Look hére; how 
would it do if I were to bréak it to 
her?” 

“ Oh, that would be a great deal worse! 
If only there were some means of letting 
her find it out!” 

Hardly had this agpiration been 
breathed when a hollow groan was heard, 
proceeding apparently. from the upper 
air. Edith started violently, and clasped 
her hands. 

“Oh!” she shrieked, “ what was that? 
Did you hear it?” 

“Yes,” answered Walter, who had 
himself been somewhat startled; “it was 
nothing ; it was only one of the cows out- 
side. What a timid little goose you 
are!” 

“Oh, it was nota cow! No cow ever 
made such a dreadful sound as that. I 
am sure this dismal room is haunted — I 
can’t stay here any more.” And Edith 
fled precipitately. 

Walter lingered for a moment, looked 
all round him, looked up at the ceiling, 
looked everywhere, except at the gallery 
just over his head, and then hurried away 
after her. 

The cause of all this disturbance was 
reclining in an armchair, fanning herself 
with her pocket-handkerchief, and feeling 
by no means sure that she was not about 
to have a fit. 

It is perhaps hardly to be expected that 
any pity or sympathy should be felt for 
Mrs. Winnington, who, nevertheless, was 
a human creature very much like the rest 
of us — better, possibly, than some, and 
no worse than a good many others. In 
the course of the present narrative her 
failings have necessarily been brought 
much to the front; but she was not one of 
those depraved persons —if indeed there 
be any such—who deliberately say to 
evil, “Be thou my good.” She was not 
a religious woman (though she had always 
paid due respect to the observances of 
the Church, as beseemed a bishop’s wife); 
but neither was she a woman without 
clear, albeit perverted, notions of duty. 
That she was a miserable sinner, she was 
bound, in a general sort of way, to be- 
lieve; but she certainly did not suppose 
that her sins were any blacker than those 
of her neighbors. According to her lights, 
she had done the best that she could for 
her daughters, whom she really loved after 
a certain fashion; and, according to her 
lights, she intended to continue doing the 
best she could for them. It is a fact that 
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she thought a great deal more about them 
than she did about herself. Thus it was 
that she was every whit as much aston- 
ished and pained by what she had wit- 
nessed as the most virtuous mother into 
whose hands this book may chance to 
fall would be, were she to discover her 
own immaculate daughter in the act of 
embracing — say the parish doctor or the 
poverty-stricken parish curate. 

“I could not have believed it !” moaned 
poor Mrs. Winnington, as she sat humped 
up in her armchair, with all her majesty of 
deportment gone out of her. “I could 
not have believed it possible! Edith, of 
all people! If it had been Kate, or even 
Margaret, I could have understood it bet- 
ter — but Edith! Oh, I am crushed !—I 
shall never get over this.” 

She really looked and felt as if she 
might be going to havea serious attack of 
illness ; but as there was nobody there to 
be alarmed, or to offer her assistance, she 
“merge herself up after a time, and made 

er way down the corridor with a slow, 
dragging step. Being still in her walking 
dress, she thought she would go out and 
see what a breath of fresh air would do 
for her. She did not, however, get fur- 


ther than the front door ; for, just as she 


was about to let herself out, who should 
run briskly up the steps but Mr. Brune ! 

“Is that Mrs. Winnington?” said he. 
“ How do you do, Mrs. Winnington? Do 
you know whether my boy Walter is 
here? Somebody told me he had gone 
up to Longbourne, and I rather want to 
see him; so I thought I would just look 

Why, what’s the matter?” he broke 
off, for the first time noticing the lady’s 
woebegone face; “has anything hap- 
pened?” 

“Your son is here,” answered Mrs. 
Winnington, in a deep, tragic voice wor- 
thy of Mrs. Siddons. “Yes, Mr. Brune; 
something has indeed happened. No, 
not an accident ; don’t jump about, there’s 
a good man; my nerves are completely 
unstrung. As we have met, I may as 
well tell you about it at once. If you are 
not in a hurry, perhaps you will give mea 
few minutes in private.” 

“ By all means, Mrs. Winnington; but 
hadn’t you better let me get you a glass of 
wine first? You look quite grey.” 

Mrs. Winnington shook her head; but 
Mr. Brune thought it best to take the law 
into his own hands, and rang the door- 
bell. After a glass of port wine Mrs. 
Winnington’s complexion began slowly to 
regain its normal florid aspect, and she 
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was able to assume something of her cus- 
tomary stateliness of demeanor in motion- 
ing her companion to follow her into a 
small room on the ground floor which was 
sometimes used as a study by Philip, and 
where she could feel tolerably safe from 
intrusion. 

“ Now, Mr. Brune,” she began, seating 
herself opposite to him, “1 will say at 
once that I acquit you of all blame in this 
scandalous business. I feel sure that 
when you have heard what I have to tell 
you, you will be as much grieved and hor- 
rified as I have been.” 

“It shall be my endeavor not to disap- 
point you,” answered he. 

Mrs. Winnington paused. “TI can as- 
sure you,” she said at length, “that | feel 
the — the disgrace of all this very keenly. 
Really i hardly know how to begin.” 

“ Suppose you take a little more wine,” 
suggested Mr. Brune, who had been 
alarmed for a moment, but who now be- 
gan to suspect that nothing very terrible 
was the matter after all. 

“No, thank you. It is very disagree- 
able to have to tell it; but you will under- 
stand, of course, that I am speaking to 
you in the strictest confidence, and I count 
upon your honor to let what I say go no 
further.” 

And then Mrs. Winnington related 
what had taken place between Walter and 
Editb in her presence, suppressing noth- 
ing, except that interchange of kisses 
which respect for her daughter forbade 
her to mention. 

“Ah,” remarked Mr. Brune coolly, 
when she had concluded her recital, “I 
thought something of this kind would 
probably occur sooner or later.” 

“You did?” exclaimed Mrs. Winning- 
ton, now quite restored to her natural self. 
“Then I must say, Mr. Brune, that you 
have been rather —— Well, I did zo¢ ex- 
pect to hear this!” 

“What would you have had me do?” 
asked her interlocutor, perhaps rather en- 
joying the discomfiture of this veteran 
match-maker. ‘ Naturally I am _ sorry 
that Walter should have fixed his affec- 
tions upon a penniless girl, for I cannot 
by any possibility find him a sufficient in- 
come to marry upon; but I never sus- 
pected anything until it was much too late 
for interference to do any good.” 

This was a view of the case which had 
not presented -itself to Mrs. Winnington. 
She had expected that Mr. Brune, if he 
did not make an absolute apology, would 
at least be apologetic in his manner ; and, 
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lo and behold! he was taking up a tone of 
complete equality. And the worst of it 
was that she could not very well see how 
he was to be put to silence; for it was 
certainly true that Edith was penniless. 

“T need not point out to you,” she said, 
smothering her indignation, “that a stop 
must be put to this immediately.” 

“T suppose so. I am sorry for the 
poor boy —and for the poor girl too, for 
that matter; but we can only hope that 
they will both get over it.” 

“Edith undoubtedly will. She is a 
mere child; she has heen led into folly 
and deceit by one in whom I had unwisely 
placed implicit trust,” cried Mrs. Win- 
nington, who could not refuse herself the 
satisfaction of making this rather unjust 
accusation. “Of course,” she added, 
“ you will at once let your son understand 
that he is not to hold any sort of com- 
munication with her in future, beyond 
what is necessary in order to avoid excit- 
ing remark, and that, as far as possible, 
he must abstain from going anywhere 
where he is likely to meet her.” 

“Tam not sure,” answered Mr. Brune, 
“that I am prepared to take such author- 
itative measures as that. Neither you 
nor I, Mrs. Winnington, desire this match ; 
but, you see, we don’t happen to be the 
principal persons concerned; and if we 
can’t be generous, we may at least be 
ae So far as one can see, there is no 
ikelihood that these young people will 
ever be able to marry, and, if they ask 
me my advice, I should recommend them 
without hesitation to give each other up; 
but supposing, for the sake of argument, 
that they chose to exchange promises of 
fidelity, and to wait for better times, I 
don’t think that I, for my part, should 
consider myself justified in forbidding an 
engagement. You, of course, can do 
what you think proper; I am only speak- 
ing of my own possible action. Walter 
has been a good son to me, and I shall 
not cross him in any way that I can 
help.” 

Mrs. Winnington started to her feet in 
afury. “I declare, Mr. Brune,” she ex- 
claimed, “I don’t know whether to call 
you weak or wicked!” 

“Call me what you please, my dear 
lady,” replied Mr. Brune, who had also 
risen; “or call me both, if you think it 
would relieve your feelings at all to do 
so. Vituperation, however, will scarcel 
help us to arrive at a clearer sateen 
ing; and indeed I believe we understand 
each other quite clearly as it is. So, un- 
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less you have anything more of a practical 
nature to suggest, I shall wish you good 
evening.” 

When he was gone, Mrs. Winnington 
sank back into her chair which she had 
just vacated, and raised her clasped hands 
to heaven. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, “ what a world 
we live in! Everybody is false, every- 
body is selfish ; it makes one feel as if 
one would never be able to believe in any 
one but oneself again!” 

The amusing part of it is that she was 
perfectly sincere. 


From The Queen. 
AMERICAN PERFUMES. 


THE manufacture of perfumes in the 
United States is an industry which counts 
itself but about twenty-five years old. 
Thirty years ago Parisian, London, and 
other foreign makers of agreeable per- 
fumes supplied the entire American de- 
mand. To-day the American industry has 
reclaimed seven-eighths of the trade, and 
expects within ten years te supply nine- 
tenths of all the cologne water and other 
perfumes used in the country. New 
York city stands foremost as a manufac- 
turer of these products. The census of 
1880 records sixteen manufacturers in 
New York, employing three hundred and 
one hands, and producing 1,094,700 dol- 
lars worth of the scented goods per 
annum. Philadelphia and New York for 
a number of years monopolized the busi- 
ness in the United States, but of late 
Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco, and other cities have begun to 
compete. Investigation among the trade 
in New York elicited the fact that, while 
that city and Philadelphia produce the 
great bulk of all colognes, perfumes, and 
toilet waters made in the United States, 
Chicago ranks next, turning out each year 
about one-half the quantity manufactured 
in New York alone. A popular impres- 
sion that many of the best handkerchief 
extracts bearing the names of flowers are 
based on skilfully simulated odors turns 
out to be totally untrue. Cologne water, 
however, as is generally known, was orig- 
inally that bearing the Farina’s mark, and 
imported from the city of Cologne itself. 
It is a refreshingly fragrant, alcoholic 
preparation, excellent for toilet purposes, 
the sick-room, and otherwise; but Fari- 
na’s preparation is to-day simply one of 
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many excellent ones. It is of interest to 
know that good cologne water is prepared 
from odorless spirits, made from corn, 
and scented with lavender, rosemary, ber- 
gamot, lemon, orange, and in some in- 
stances essential oils of spices. Perhaps 
eighty-five per cent. of the mixture is al- 
cohol. That prepared from corn is pre- 
ferred because it can be obtained quite 
free from any odor, which is not the case 
with spirits made from potatoes or the 
grape. The processes by which the 
odors of flowers are obtained are, with an 
exception to be noted hereafter, confined 
to France, England, northern Italy, anda 
few to Turkey. The reason of this is 
that the flowers used in the manufacture of 
pomade extracts — in which form Amer- 
ican manufacturers receive the basis for 
their first-grade perfumes —are those 
mostly indigenous to the soil of southern 
France and upper Italy. The climate 
there, from its evenness, seems specially 
fitted to produce highly scented flowers. 
In no other part of the globe do flowers 
grow which are, except in a few instances, 
possessed of the requisite density of per- 
fume. The pomade extracts referred to 
are prepared by a curious and interesting 
process, technically termed enficurage. 
A refined fat is spread upon a large sieve; 
upon this are laid the petals of the flow- 
ers from which the perfume is to be 
taken. Subsequently another layer of 
like character, and, on top, others also, 
constitute the arrangement. This is sub- 
jected to a moderately warm temperature 
for some hours, and afterwards toa higher 
heat, which causes the grease to melt and 
run into a vat. The leaves remain upon 
the sieve, devoid of odor. The same 
grease subjected to a repetition of the 
process gives the double extract, and, if 
repeated again, the triple extract. It is 
then put up in tin cans and sold to the 
manufacturer of perfumes at Paris and 
elsewhere in Europe, as well as in the 
United States. This pomade extract, as 
it is called, is, in the United States, for 
instance, subjected to treatment with the 
odorless corn spirits, and the perfume 
held by the grease, finding greater affinity 
for the alcohol, leaves the former for the 
latter. To rid the compound of the 
grease, the Wenck Perfume Manufactur- 
ing Company’s process consists in “ freez- 
ing.” By lowering the temperature of the 
mixture very considerably the pomade is 
precipitated, and the true perfume extract 
of this, that, or the other flower is run off 
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and bottled forsale. The attars, or ottos, 
as we occasionally see it, are oils distilled 
from the barks, rinds, or leaves of aro- 
matic plants, trees, or fruits. In this 
process the substance is distilled by 
steam, which carries off the essential oil 
and deposits it upon the surface of the 
water, from which it is readily drawn off. 
There are other and less frequent meth- 
ods of obtaining the subtle fragrance, but 
that first given constitutes the most im- 
portant. From the above it is shown that 
the raw material used by the manufactur- 
ers of the best perfumes has to be im- 
ported. Large quantities are used every 
year, and the business, as stated at the 
outset, is rapidly growing. Efforts, it 
may be added, have been made in Florida 
to use the process previously described 
by which to steal from American tropical 
flowers their perfumes. The attempt has 
not, it is stated, been abandoned, although 
a partial success only has been achieved, 
from causes heretofore pointed out. Ex- 
periments made in the same direction on 
Staten Island some time since resulted 
fruitlessly. The full meaning of the want 
of success of efforts at enfleurage in 
America is shown by the fact that, while 
in the south of France one hundred 
pounds of rose-leaves furnish one dessert 
spoonful of extract of rose, in America it 
is roughly estimated that a ton of rose- 
leaves would be necessary to produce the 
same quantity. American perfume man- 
ufacturers complain that they are unjustly 
taxed fifty per cent. ad valorem on the 
‘raw material ” they have to import, erro- 
neously designated pomade. It is no 
way to be confounded with the article 
sold under that name for use on the hair, 
though resembling it in appearance; yet, 
imported as it is in large quantities, it 
has to come under the rule, which makes 
it cost one-half more than it can be ob- 
tained for in France. In addition to 
handkerchief extracts and cologne water, 
the remaining products of American per- 
fume factories are known as toilet waters. 
These have been introduced of late years, 
and have found a wide sale. It is claimed 
for them that balsam and other ingredi- 
ents of a tonic or an astringent nature are 
specially intended to invigorate the skin 
and regulate the perspiration. The 
American manufacturers of these subtle 
products are now looking forward to the 
time when their home standard perfumes 
will command a preference on the toilet 
tables of London and Paris. 














